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VALUES 
LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 
Sais: ASSAY your diamonds and rubies, but who assays your per- 


sonality? Who estimates the worth of your experience? The em- 

ployer may rate you by the hour, as he rates so much electric current, 
or by the piece as so many bars of steel. Society may rate you by your show of 
genius or your wealth of family traditions; but there remains your. certain 
knowledge of powers undiscovered by employers or associates. 

It is to your hidden powers that I would speak, says the Teacher. I see 
you, as I pass you on the street, not as a day laborer, or a stenographer, or a 
financier, but as a creator of worlds. Through your hands the power of the 
Almighty is applied, and through your lips He speaks. Infinity has created 
you. Infinity employs you. Infinity pays your wages. 

Enter your workshop, says the Teacher, as if it were the portal of the Uni- 
verse, for such it is unalterably to you. Are you not led here each day as if 

this place and this work had been selected from Infinity for BOUs 1 nese 
crude elements wait to receive the imprint of your soul. Touch them. They 
will live. See how they follow your inmost thoughts. You think of Com- 
merce, and from you spreads an endless web of steel. You think of War; the 
continents bristle with bayonets, the seas are dotted with dreadnoughts and 

the air is filled with bomb-throwers. You think of harmony; countless or- 
chestras take up the theme. 

Think of Humanity! When the tools of industry are laid aside, when 
railways and argosies are rusting as forgotten toys, when we escape from cities 
as from playhouses with little rows of stones to separate parlor and jail, when 
the prattle of infancy has left us, and the sage schoolmasters all are gone, who 
will speak to us in the language of Eternity? Who will lead us from these 
childish things, saying, “These have employed your hands; | shall employ your 
soul?” 

The children of men are knocking at the doors of the Universe. They seek 
employment for their larger powers. In their thought and emotion lies the 
total wealth of the earth. As they think and feel, nations rise and fall. 
Through their eyes the world looks up. Through their voices it cries out. 
With their hands it clothes itself in bayonets or cloth-of-gold. dnd every 
human child is endowed with infinite possibiities. 
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BOSTON, MAY 12, 1921 


The Anniversary Meetings 


HEIR, TREASURE is in the Unitarian Campaign 

Fund, and their heart is also. When they come 
to the May Meetings our Unitarian friends will be 
eager to see and hear what we have been doing who 
are the duly chosen stewards of their donations. 
They will ask each one of us in turn, and they have 
a right to. They know how much each of our de- 
nominational agencies got. They know some got a 
great deal more than others; that some say they did 
not get enough, according to their plain deserts. 
These things are always irritating, maybe unavoid- 
able. But if much is appropriated to any one of us, 
likewise much is expected. 

We seriously hope every organization that serves 
the Unitarian cause will have something definite to 
report that will allay such apprehensions as we hear. 
We spend much money, even as we have the ability 
to collect much. But what good does it do? Plain 
and specific information all around! Some of our 
most venerable and far-seeing people, both laity and 
clergy, have been quietly expressing their misgiving 
about this monetary basis of our recent religious 
work. They know what they know. They do not 
like the material things so lavishly expended. What 
we need right now is a little more religion, yes, a great 
deal more! Otherwise, we slump. 

We confess that the zeal which was with us all 
when we sought people to sign on the dotted line last 
November has cooled in many places, and there are 
too many warnings that we are going on just as we 
were before we ‘‘sold” our proposition. Were we 
also sold? Have we been guilty of a piece of churchly 
foolhardiness? Why does the total for the regular 
missionary work this year fall one-third below the 
usual contribution, as we read in the American Uni- 
tarian Association Acknowledgments? Why do we 
hear of chapters of the Laymen’s League getting 
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faint? Why do we read in occasional telltale letters 


to this office that the real thing is missing once more? 


What are we, anyhow? Effervescent enthusiasts 
who have gone into retreat again? We want to know. 
It strikes us that the finest thing that could happen 
in Anniversary .Week would be an overwhelming 
demonstration of the spirit and of power,—in fine, 
a revival for our sakes, and not for our cash account. 


A Great Newspaper 


OME OF OUR RELIGIOUS friends try to run a 

‘Christian daily paper,” and fail at it. Others 
make solemn sermons on what Jesus would do if he 
were an editor. Under the eyes of such folk, for a 
hundred years a great journal has been increasing in 
righteous power and in substantial rewards with never 
a word of presumption about its “spiritual” charac- 
ter. It has simply been the thing. And there we are! 
We affirm Jesus would approve it. 

Last week, May 5, the Manchester Guardian cele- 
brated its centenary. We have read nothing but 
pure praise of it, from the most utterly opposed 
papers in respect to editorial policy, like the Tran- 
script of Boston, to the sympathetic Evening Post of 
New York. The reason is obvious. It is a great 
specimen of journalism. It publishes the significant 
news. Its principles are fixed and its ways are sure. 
Honesty and wisdom in behalf of a better world are 
its virtues. It calls itself liberal, but that means less 
a political theory than a trustful and generous dis- 
position, and a searching skill to flay evil when it 


dares to do injustice, especially to the weak. It keeps. 


its temper. For that reason its influence is incom- 
parable, especially in time of crisis. We count it 
not only the purest example of newspaper-making 
in its own England; we give it first rank in character 
on the whole planet. 

The Guardian was founded as a weekly just as 
Napoleon was passing from the world, by John Ed- 
ward Taylor. For more than fifty years now the 
editor has been a devoted Unitarian. He is Charles 
Prestwich Scott, who received his doctrine from 
James Martineau. He is also chief proprietor. 
That is significant and characteristic, because Uni- 
tarians are of all people least given to calling their 
lives‘ or works by religious names. They dislike 
cant. Before Mr. Scott’s day, the paper was with 


Cobden, Bright, and Gladstone in the cause of liber- 


alism. The tradition continued and enriched itself. 
The free nationality of the Balkans, opposition to 
Disraeli’s adventures in the East, and twenty years 
later to Joseph Chamberlain in Africa, were marks of 
its consistent stand. With Gladstone it was for 
Irish self-government in the middle eighties. It 
withstood the storms of Home Rule secession in 1886, 


and the Boer War of 1899-1902. It has been heartily 


for the League of Nations, severely critical of the 
Government in its reprisals in Ireland, calm in its 
attitude to defeated Germany, and always confident 
in its expectation that we are bound to go marching 
on. No better editorials are to be found in the 


English language. The literary style of the paper 


throughout is exceptional. The weekly edition 
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comes to hundreds of Americans, many of whom 


learn best through its columns what is really going 
on at home. The Guardian offers in itself pretty 
good evidence that: a newspaper may maintain the 
highest ethical standards, and even espouse causes 
ahead of its time, and yet win large patronage and 
become a business success. The world is a great deal 
better than some journalists believe. 


Boys! Be Prepared 


HIS IS THE TIME of year when members of that 

practical and enterprising organization, the Boy 
Scouts of America, pore over their Scout manuals for 
information about camping, and overhaul tents and 
camp equipment in preparation for those eagerly 
anticipated two weeks which many of the troops will 
spend in the great out-of-doors. The only real 
contact with nature which thousands of boys get is 
at the Boy Scout camp in the woods, by the lakeside, 
on the mountain-range. The benefit to boys, espe- 
cially those bred in town and city, is incalculable. 


_ The Boy Scout movement, which has now expanded 


to include boys of almost every nationality, makes a 
direct and irresistible appeal to boy nature. Its 
influence is felt in strong bodies, vigorous healthy 
minds, and responsive souls. 

Every good Scout must agree to keep a code of 
twelve laws which require that he be trustworthy, 
loyal, helpful, courteous, thrifty, brave, clean, rev- 
erent, and so on. He must promise on his honor to 
do his duty to God and his country, to help other 
people at all times, and to keep himself ‘‘ physically 
strong, mentally awake, and morally straight.” 
He must be prepared to render first aid when neces- 


sary, to build a fire in the open, use knife and hatchet, 


and cook ameal.. The ambition to-day of the average 
American boy is to become a Boy Scout, and he 
counts with impatience his birthdays up to twelve, 
the age of admittance into the order. The effect of 
the training was perceived during the war in thou- 
sands of soldiers who had first learned how to care for 
themselves in the open as Boy Scouts. Communi- 
ties are depending more and more on the organiza- 
tion to assist in welfare work and on public occasions. 
Boys, in obedience to the laws of the organization, 
are not allowed to receive pay for assistance given 
while in uniform. The cardinal teaching is that 
they shall help other people at all times without 
expectation of reward. 

The founders, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Robert 8. S. Baden- 
Powell in England, and Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Daniel C. Beard, and others in this country, observing 
the vast reserve of juvenile animal spirits, resolved 
to direct the stream into useful channels. It is 
estimated that the movement has grown until there 
are half a million boys enrolled in this country and 
five millions all over the world. One of the chief 
organizing and directing agencies of this splendid 


_ work has been the church. Community after com- 


munity has its church troop with the minister as 
scoutmaster. Paul F. Voelker, Ph.D., president of 


Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., has been giving tests 
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for the purpose of discovering moral reaction in con- 
duct, the results of which are described in Religious 
Education. The best groups of boys, the ones that 
showed the two highest tests, were Boy Scouts. 
The first group had been in training two years and 
averaged eighty-two per cent. in trustworthiness. 
The second best group had been working for six 
months, and averaged eighty per cent. The worst 
group tested came from the lower East Side, New 
York City, where there were few elevating influences. 
This group averaged forty-two per cent. The Boy 
Scout movement is of relatively recent origin. Al- 
ready it is resulting in higher standards of citizenship 
the world over, and the end is not yet. 


The Great Decision 


‘[ BE PRESIDENT has turned to the right. We 
are back with our Allies again. It is the most 
important and reassuring decision since Wilson came 
from Paris. This means three things. First, we 
shall see our friends through their war-settlement 
problems. That will take a long time. It also 
means we shall sit in with the Council of Ambassa- 
dors, who are in effect an association of the nations’ 
authoritative diplomats deliberating together. This 
never occurred in the old world order. It brings 
us near to that Wilsonian dream of open diplomacy. 
A third good is the continuation of Mr. Roland W. 
Boyden as head of the Reparations Commission. 
He now has full power instead of the partial function 
of an observer. This is most significant of all, be- 
cause he has the actual economic adjustments run- 
ning into billions in his hands, and must see that his 
government is properly served. We may say with 
pride that Mr. Boyden was a trustee’ of this journal 
until his indefinite absence abroad constrained him 
to withdraw. ; 

So here we have what is an official order as well as 
an international fact. It is very great news. The 
ancient orthodoxy about entangling alliances is super- 
seded by a new and fitting doctrine. The whole 
world is a neighborhood, and the most remote island 
in the sea is much nearer to us than Cuba was when 
this country began. The world being a neighbor- 
hood, it must become a brotherhood, or chaos. 
Do not worry. It is bound for co-operation. Inter- 
nationalism is its proper name. The scare about 
super-sovereignty and other bogies is passing. 

The Government is in sensible hands if not guided 
by prophetic minds. We have as President one 
whose virtue lies in a politician’s auditory sensitive- 
ness to what is actually going on down at the ground. 
If Mr. Harding could not see and speak in the way of 
Mr. Wilson, neither could Mr. Wilson do the prac- 
tical work of getting everybody in a fairly good 
humor. Weneed bothkinds of men. Solongas Mr. 
Harding trains with the people who trust him, he 
will be safe, and no insurrection of opponents can 
do him any harm. Every day he will learn that the 
substance of the League of Nations is what the people 
want. Every day we get deeper and deeper into the 
mutual obligations of all the peoples of the world. 
Go on, Mr. President! We follow. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


six QUALIFIED PARTICIPATION of America 


in the negotiations for world settlement was as- 

sured by announcements made by President Har- 
ding on May 6. In responding to an invitation from 
Premier Lloyd George in behalf of the Allied confer- 
ence sitting at London, the President informed the 
British ambassador in Washington that the newly ap- 
pointed ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. George 
Harvey, would take part, “as the representative e of the 
President of the United States,” in the deliberations 
of the Supreme Council. The same note conveyed the 
information that the ambassador to France would “re- 
sume his place as unofficial observer” in the conference 
of ambassadors, and that Mr. Roland W. Boyden, who 
formerly sat in an unofficial capacity on the Repara- 
tions Commission, would be instructed to resume his 
interrupted participation in the deliberations of that 
body. Reports also emanated from the White House 
through the daily press that Ambassador Harvey, 
who sailed from New York for his post last week, had 
been requested by the President to sound the Allied 
powers on the advisability of the calling of an inter- 
national conference to consider the reduction of ar- 
maments. 


New Ultimatum Offered to Germany 
to Expire on May 12 


A new and modified ultimatum was issued to Ger- 
many at the end of the Allied conference held in Lon- 
don at the beginning of last week. The reparational fea- 
tures of this ultimatum are thus analyzed by John Fos- 
ter Dulles, who was the first American member of the 
first Allied Reparations Commission, which began its 
sessions in Paris on February 3, 1919: “The Allies 
have let up on Germany to the extent of perhaps 
$4,000,000,000. . . . The annual fixed-sum remittance 
is placed at 2,000,000,000 gold marks (about $480,000,- 
000), the annuities to fall due till a total debt of 
132,000,000,000 gold marks has been paid off... . Al- 
lowing for sums already credited and for the indefinite 
extension of the complete amortization period beyond 
the forty-two years of the ‘February Schedules’ [now 
replaced by the ‘May, Schedules’], ... the present 
value of the fixed annuities of the new plan could 
hardly amount to more than $10,000,000,000, as com- 
pared with the $14,000,000,000 ‘present value’ of the 
annuity scheme set up under the old plan.” Germany 
was notified that, in the event of failure to subscribe 
to the terms of the ultimatum, the Allies would “pro- 
ceed on May 12 with the occupation of the Ruhr Valley 
‘and to undertake all other military and naval 
measures” which they might consider necessary or ad- 
visable under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 
German Cabinet Resigns Under Fire 
after Failure of Move in Washington 

In the meanwhile, the situation in Germany was 
complicated by the resignation of the German Cab- 
inet under bitter attacks for its failure to induce the 
United States to undertake the part of mediator be- 
tween Germany and the Allies. The political crisis in 
Berlin followed the receipt of a note from Washington 
to the effect that the American Government did not con- 
sider the counter-offer made to the Allies through the 
State Department by Germany as affording a “basis 
for discussion,” and urging the German Government 
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“at once to make directly to the Allied ovceliaaae 
clear, definite and adequate proposals which. would 


in all respects meet its just obligations.” 


France and Belgium Press Steps 
for New Invasion of Germany 


Pending the receipt of Germany's reply to the “May 
Ultimatum, ” the Allied powers, and _ particularly’ 
France and Belgium, last week were perfecting their 
plans for the further occupation of the Ruhr region. 
In France, with the consent and approval of Parlia- 
ment, the mobilization of troops, including some 
15,000 black Moroccan infantry, proceeded with de- 
spatch. In Belgium, again with the sanction of Par- 
liament, similar preparations were being carried on. 
As the week began, there seemed to be no prospect for 
the abandonment of the extended occupation of Ger- 
mon soil except in the event of an unqualified accept- 
ance of Germany of the terms laid down in the ul- 
timatum. 

Polish Invasion of Silesia 
Moves Allies to Use Force 

A crisis symptomatic of the unsettled state of the 
world, and especially of Central and Eastern Europe, 
developed in Silesia last week: Dissatisfied with the. 
verdict of the recent plebiscite, which awarded a con- 
siderable part of the mineral resources of the province ~ 
to Germany, Polish expeditions, proceeding partily 
from Poland and led by Polish army officers, occu- 
pied several important points, including Ratibor, Kat- 
towitz, Beuthen, and Gross Strelitz. This movement 
the Allies met with force. The unexpected spectacle 
was furnished of French, Italian, and British troops 
fighting their former comrades-at-arms. A despatch 
from Oppeln, in Silesia, on May 5, brought the news 
that all of upper Silesia was in the hands of the insur- 
gents, under the leadership of Adelbert Korfanty, the 
Polish member of the plebiscite commission, who is 
regarded as the next premier of Poland. A feature of 
the situation was Germany’s reiterated demands upon 
the Allies to drive the Poles out of the territory al- 
lotted to her by the voters at the polls. 

Wage Reduction Stimulated by 
United States Steel Corporation 

New steps in the movement toward widespread re- 
duction of wages were taken last week. While 
125,000 marine workers were striking in _ protest 
against a reduction of fifteen per cent. in wages urged 
by Admiral Benson as chairman of the United States 
Shipping Board, a new element was injected into the 
situation. This. element was the announcement of a 
cut of twenty per cent. in its pay-scale by the United 
States Steel Corporation. This reduction in wages, 
it was estimated, would meet the reduction in prices 
recently announced by the corporation. The strike 
by the marine workers was met by lockouts at several 
points. An appeal to the President by the strikers . 
proved unavailing. There were predictions that wage 
reductions in many industries would follow the action 
taken by the United States Shipping Board and the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Popular Opinion Urging Passage 
of Legislation Protecting Mothers 

Energetic efforts on a national scale, under the aa 
ership of women’s organizations, are being made to 
insure the passage of the Sheppard-Towner bill to fur- 
nish protection to maternity and infancy, now pend- 
ing in the Senate. 


The advocates of this comprehen- 
_ sive measure for the conservation of human resources 
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point that the United States stands. near the bottom 
of the list among the nations in the systematized care 
of mothers in the periods immediately preceding and 
following childbirth. They cite the statistics of mor- 
tality among mothers and infants as conclusive evi- 
dence of the need of constructive work in this di- 
rection. In New York, Boston, and other centres of 
population and of preventive endeavor, the death-rate 
among mothers has been reduced materially—more 
than sixty per cent. in New York. The framers of 
the Sheppard-Towner bill provide for a national ap- 
propriation to stimulate and co-ordinate in all the 
States the work of life-saving that is being so suc- 
cessfully done in some of the large cities. 


Bank President, Involved in Scandal, 
Eliminated from the Financial System 

One of the events of the financial world last week 
was the resignation of James A. Stillman as president 
of the National City Bank of New York, one of the 
greatest financial institutions in the world. The dis- 
closures made in Mr. Stillman’s suit for divoree—and 
only one ground for divorce is recognized by the laws 
of New York—have furnished one of the most con- 
spicuous domestic scandals in the memories of Amer- 
ican newspaper readers. Mrs. Stillman, in defence 
of her own name and of the legitimacy of her young- 
est child, a boy, has made countercharges against her 
husband which are said to have caused some dissatis- 
faction among depositors and stockholders of the bank. 
In view of the wide publicity given to the charges 
and counter-charges in the case, the directors of the 
National City Bank last week accepted Mr. Stillman’s 
resignation, offered for the third time. James A. Still- 


man’s resignation is also regarded as his elimination 


from the financial system of New York and of the 
country. Ss. T. 


Brevities 


The Episcopal Church of Massachusetts has declared 
women eligible for the Bishop’s Council, which means that 
women may hold the highest lay offices in the gift of the 
Church. This is a distinct departure from the attitude of 
the bishops a few years ago. Women may not yet receive 


‘ordination, as in certain other churches, but it is only a 


question of time when, with increased freedom and recog- 
nition and a fast-disappearing ministry of men, women will 


be allowed to take holy orders. 


R 


As a permanent memorial to the help Americans 
gave Belgium through four years of war, the Belgium 
Educational Foundation has been founded. ‘The Foun- 


dation provides for forty-eight fellowships, twenty-four 


from each of the two countries. Already twenty-three 
Belgian fellows have been enrolled in eleven American 
universities and twenty-two American fellows in four 


Belgian universities. The object of this exchange is to 
‘encourage the development of intellectual ideas and 


to promote closer relations between Belgium and Amer- 
102s) » 


The workman has one great enemy—the man who 
spends all his income. Capital is indispensable for 
keeping the wheels of industry turning, building fleets 


of ocean earriers, increasing the fertility of the soil. ° 
In countries like the United States, where capital aver- 


ages high, wages are better, more homes are owned, 
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more facilities are within reach of the people. In 
countries where capital is lacking, as in China and 
India, wages are lowest, conditions are most depressing, 
and life is held of least value. Only through increase 
and investment of capital can this or any other country 
expect to prosper. 

» 


The International Harvester Company, which has 
twenty-six plants in the United States and Canada, and 
forty thousand employees, considers it sound business 
policy to make provisions for its workers. If an em- 
ployee has worked for the company twenty or more 
years and has reached the age of fifty-five, he is en- 
titled to a pension of thirty dollars a month. The 
company also provides its men with a thrift and sav- 
ings plan, allows extra compensation, and admits to 
stock-ownership. The executive officers have learned 
that community of interest between employer and em- 
ployee is the best method to augment production. 


R 


Change of political fortunes in Greece has obliged 
Melitios Wetaxakis, a religious, social, and political re- 
former, and onetime archbishop of Athens, to leave the 
country. He is now in the United States. He says 
that the real issue of the struggle between Greece and 
Turkey is the old contest between Moslem and Chris- 
tian. The Christians are striving to free themselves 
from their Turkish tyrants, to recover their former in- 
dependence and regain their old property. The bishop, 
speaking of the American attitude in regard to the 
Kuropean situation, declared that “Americans were in 
a condition of extreme irritation over being awakened 
from sound and prolonged sleep.” 

® . 

The total number of Sunday-school pupils, officers, 
and teachers in the world is 30,296,351. The figures 
have been issued since the recent meeting in Tckyo, 
as follows :— 

Number of Number 


Sunday- Officers and Number Total 

Grand Divisions schools Teachers Scholars Enroiment 
North America 155,944 1,697,520 17,065,061 18,762,581 
Central America .... 167 606 13,061 13,667 
South America ..... 3,246 16,203 146,141 162,344 
West Indies ........ 1,617 8,953 128,437 137,390 
ODE ce Se a 68,189 680,189 7,948,440 8,623,629 
AGT HMMN cile sho na on).o, 0. $2,854 65,704 1,314,156 - 1,879,860 
ALIS Ret Mere ss s,cuere, «© 10,015 46,007 660,218 706,225 
Mollaiyistar a fog c sees 5388 307 15,369 15,676 
OCEATIRURE is' faite 14,856 71,336 423,823 495,159 


Grand Totals ....287,426 2,586,825 27,709,706 30,296,531 
The total figure for 1913 was 29,848,041. 
: x 


Minimum wage laws for women now exist in ten 
States and the District of Columbia and are being 
considered by legislatures of nine other States. The 
usual type of law is a commission that provides a 
place for three persons representing employers, em- 
ployees, and the public. This commission is influenced 
by recommendations from committees representing 
each industry represented. This law operating in the 
District of Columbia has ordered an average wage in- 
crease of thirty-eight per cent. to twelve thousand 
women employed in the business establishments of the 
national capital. This increase is reported to have im- 
proved efficiency. It has not hurt business, increased 
the cost of living, or caused unemployment or displace- 
ment of women by men. 
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The Irish Question and the British Character > 


A notable unity of sentiment in behalf of the Nation’s honor 
T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


” 


nition of the Irish question at the present time. 


handling the Irish problem. 


the important facts and conclusions. 


Robert Cecil declares: 
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Irish tragedy, one thing is beyond dispute, namely, 

that there is no British government in Ireland. 
The forces of law and order are the forces of lawlessness and 
disorder. It is no use trying to maintain the distinction 
between murders and reprisals. If the distinction were 
maintained, there would be a case for saying that the Sinn 
Fein atrocities are the reprisals. 

In 1914, Sinn Fein was a practically dead movement. 
The man who revived it was Sir Edward Carson. In spite 
of the fsct that the Home Rule Act was on the Statute 
Book, having received the royal signature, Sir Edward 
Carson and those who supported him declared that they 
would have civil war rather than accept it. Thomas 
Johnson, the secretary of the Irish Labor Party and 
Trades Union Congress, has just published a “Handbook 
for Rebels: A Guide to Successful Defiance of the British 
Government.” In reading this title one might suppose 
that it would be a handbook for Sinn Feiners, and so in a 
sense it is. Its content, however, is made up of extracts 
from the speeches of Sir Edward Carson, Sir J. H. 
Campbell, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Mr. Bonar Law, 
and Sir 8. E. Smith, who is now the Lord Chancellor of 
England. A more seditious set of speeches could scarcely 
be imagined. Yet the Government of the day never dared 
to interfere with the liberty of any of these men. 

Sinn Fein took the clue, when they saw the Ulster soldiers 
being drilled for civil war, using German rifles. The Easter 
rebellion of 1916 would probably never have taken place 
but for Sir Edward Carson’s movement. 

Yet in 1917 and 1918 Ireland was practically free of 
crime. Sinn Feiners were busy with propaganda in a con- 
stitutional way. The authorities undertook a policy of 
repression and arrest, and drove the movement under- 
ground. Then Sinn Fein violence began. Jt is bad in 
every way, and no condonation of its doings is implied in 
what I write, but it might be claimed that this violence 
was a reprisal for the repressive measures of the Govern- 
ment. Anyway, there can be no distinction now between 
the lawlessness of Sinn Fein and the lawlessness of the 


WY ts ace MAY BE UNCERTAIN in all this 
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A Call to Friendship: Foreword by the Editor 


Tue Rectster believes two things. First, this Government of ours has a plain duty to its people to eschew all official recog- 
It is a domestic affair of Great Britain’s. 
soul of our British friends are sound, and that they speak in the historic manner of their country when they tell the world they 
disapprove the way the Government—which means the particular group of political leaders in power for the time being—is 


Unfortunately, the newspapers give mostly the official news of the Government. What the great and revered leaders out 
of office say is little known. What they say, just the same, is the most important key to open the door of the household of 
Great Britain. Rev. Mr. Williams on his own initiative sends us the accompanying letter, which is a plea for confidence in the 
British character. He knows of the privately appointed Villard Commission and its recent caustic findings. 
who, we believe, will not accept it as either accurate or expedient. 

What we say in America on our own authority is out of order. 
pression in our press of that strong and ethical opinion which great Englishmen earnestly want us to read. Mr. Williams gathers 
In them, on the whole, we find Viscount Bryce confirmed, who says, “The British admin- 
istration has recently seemed to be beginning to repeat its old errors in Ireland.” 
the same charge as was brought against the German people for acquiescing in the cruelties in Belgium can be brought against 
the British people if they acquiesce in what is being done in Ireland to-day.” 

Dr. W. B. Selbie, president of the National Free Church Council, writes officially, “The Christian Church should be ready to 
withhold all support from the Government, and condemn its action in the Irish reprisals in the most unmistakable terms.” 
“The supremacy of the law is the guarantee of freedom. For that, all lovers of freedom have fought. 
Reprisals are the negation of that supremacy.” And the great Viscount Grey concludes’ 
diality between this country and the United States so long as the Irish question remains where it is.” 


matter of international duty gives its readers its cordial urgency to stand fast in their friendship and faith for the British people. 
Our religion is thus fulfilled and the moral well-being of the world defended. 
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Second, we believe the heart and 


So do our readers, 


But we ought to do everything to encourage the free ex- 


The Archbishop of Canterbury says, “Exactly 


Lord 


significantly, “There will be no real cor- 
So Tue RecisTeR as a 
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Crown forces except that the former is in the service of an 
ideal conscientiously and sincerely cherished, and that the 
latter represents the bankruptcy of statesmanship, and 
the impotence of the British Government to deal with the 
situation. 

Some time ago the Labor Party * asked the Government 
to institute a commission of inquiry so that the people of 
this country might know the facts of what is taking place 
in Ireland. The Government refused, and it has refused 
a similar request from several other quarters. The Labor 
Party then appointed a commission of its own, and subse- 
quently issued a comprehensive Report which can be got 
from 33 KEecleston Square, London, at the price of two 
shillings. If American readers want to know the truth 
about Ireland, they should -consult this Report. It is 
characterized by restraint and moderation, but the facts 
are damning. The Government has pursued a “hush-up” 
policy all along, even refusing to publish the Report of 
their own investigator, General Strickland. They have 
misrepresented the facts again and again in the House of 
Commons, and dare not face an honest exposure. f 

When a pregnant woman nursing a baby on a lawn is 
shot from a lorry of soldiers and dies a few hours later from 


her wound, and when the Chief Secretary, questioned in 


the House, said that “it may have been in anticipation of 
an ambush,” it is surely time for some one to speak up in 
the interests of British character. A cadet named Hart 
was in charge of two lorries of soldiers going to Cork to 
the funeral of a cadet murdered by Sinn Feiners. On the 
way they met a parish priest called Canon Magner, and a 
farmer’s son called Timothy Crowley. Hart, so says the 
Official Report, went across to Crowley and asked him for 
his permit, and shot him dead with his revolver. He then 
turned to Canon Magner and shot him. The Official Re- 
port says that Crowley had never anything to do with 
politics. There was no charge of any sort either against 
this priest or this farmer’s son. The Government could 


* Our readers know, of course, that the Labor Party in England has a place of — 
established respect and power in affairs, and is founded upon a political phieorine 
of depth and searching. We have nothing like it here!-—Tun Torre, ; 
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~ was that Hart was insane. 


- eally tied press. 


- mit murders is no excuse for this. 


not in this case deny the fact, and all that was suggested 
Did they put a person known 
to be insane in charge of two lorries of soldiers? 

But there is no doubt that we are dehumanizing a large 
number of our young men. The Black and Tans are very 
largely raw boys who are put to do work that is enough to 
damage the brain as well as the soul of youth. What sort 
of citizens do we expect these fifty thousand to be when 
they come back home, after we have taught them to shoot, 
loot, and destroy? 


Facts Kept From People 


The Labor Party conducted a great campaign through 
the country, winding up with an immense demonstration 
in the Albert Hall. They have done more than any other 
party to make the English people acquainted with the real 
facts. Mr. Asquith and some of the Independent Liberals 
have also made contributions in this respect. The 
churches are coming on slowly. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury made a splendid speech in the House of Lords, in 
which he described the policy of the Government as one 
that set devils to cast out devils. But we need to see much 
more activity on the part of the Archbishop and also of the 
leaders of the National Church, if they have any concern 
for the honor of the British nation. The Free Churches 
have been accused recently in the public press of indiffer- 
ence on this great matter. The Secretary of the Free 
Church Council wrote a letter to rebut the charge, but all 
he could say was that the Executive of the Free Church 
Council, which of course consists of comparatively few 
men, passed a resolution condemning the Sinn Fein mur- 
ders and the government reprisals, and sent a circular 
to this effect to eight hundred Councils in the country, and 
that he himself had spoken against reprisals, as also had 
some others. 

That letter was to me very sad reading. I could not 
help asking myself, ‘Is this all there is to be said?”” It was 
all there was to be said. The Free Churches did far more 


- a few years ago to stop a prize-fight in London than they 


have done to stop these murders in Ireland. I honestly 
believe that much of this indifference has been due to ig- 
norance, and a good deal of the ignorance due to a practi- 
Only a few newspapers have been telling 
the truth about Ireland. The facts have been deliberately 
kept from the people of this country. The Free Church 
Council in Manchester, following this accusation of indiffer- 
ence, did pass a resolution, and the Executive in London 
has since arranged for a deputation to the Prime Minister. 
The churches are awakening slowly. I am told that the 
awakening is more rapid in Wales since the Cardigan elec- 
tion. 

The churches should not let any political consideration 
act as a narcotic on the conscience. The fact that the 
Prime Minister and the Irish Chief Secretary are both Free 
Church men, and nominally Liberals, should not be al- 
lowed to affect the issue. The only question should be, 
“Ts this policy right or is it wrong?” No fair-minded man 
who reads the evidence can escape the conclusion that 
colossal crime is being committed by the forces of the 
Crown both in the taking and maiming of life and in the 
destruction of property. The fact that Sinn Feiners com- 
The business of a gov- 
ernment is to catch murderers and deal with them according 
to law; if it cannot catch them, it has no right to kill innocent 
people in revenge. No one who is now opposing the policy of 
the Government is defending the murders committed by Sinn 
Fein. The argument is an argument against violence, who- 
ever commts rt. 

If Sinn Feiners intimidate men from giving evidence, 
the Crown forces do the same. Mr. J. Bromley, Secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of the Locomotive Engineers 


and Firemen, who went with the Labor Commission to 
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Treland, says that they went to a priest in one town, a man 
of high standing and educated, for evidence in regard to a 
certain affair. The priest’s reply was this: “When Great 
Britain went to war in 1914 I joined up. I served with 
the army because I believed, bad as British government 
was, the German Government was worse. I also believed 
that it was a war to end war. Now Iam disillusioned... . 
I could tell you the whole of the occurrence you ask about. 
I was there first and saw it all, but I shall not tell you a 
word about it, for do you realize that for less information 
than that, we are liable to have our houses burnt over our 
heads, or to be shot in our beds at night?”’ 

The Anglican and the Nonconformist churches ought to 
unite to conduct a campaign throughout the country as the 
Labor Party has already done. In spite of all the moral 
callousness which the war has left behind it, I believe there 
is enough good in the English people yet to be roused 
against such crime as this, when they know the facts. 
Most of the newspapers have from the beginning published 
all the wrongs of Sinn Fein, and invented a great many 
never committed, and left the wrongs of the Crown forces 
unrecorded. We all disapprove of and condemn the Sinn 
Fein murders, but maintain that murders by the forces of 
so-called law and order are still more reprehensible. 

Some time ago, Sir Hamar Greenwood said that the 
terrorists in Ireland were being terrorized, and he was 
justifying his cruel policy by success. We all know there 
is no such success. There are more crimes in Ireland 
to-day than at any previous period since this present 
trouble began. Yet, at the time of writing, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s last utterance gives us no glimmer of hope that 
sanity is dawning on the Cabinet. He confessed that he 
and his colleagues had failed, and could only plead for 
more time! Others see that more time only means more 
failure. Our charge against the Government is that they 


‘ have surrendered to crime in the most disastrous way. 


When the Labor Commission returned, they returned 
with a definite proposal, and there was a good chance for 
coming to a better understanding. This hope was frus- 
trated not from the Irish but from the British side. One 
wonders how long such a government as this will be toler- 
ated by the English people. 


Cease the Present Policy 


It will be asked, of course, what sort of government 
can be offered to Ireland? One answer, that of the Labor 
Party, is: The kind of government the Irish people as a 
whole would choose, subject only to two conditions, that 
it affords protection to minorities, and that the constitu- 
tion should prevent Ireland from becoming a naval or 
military menace to Great Britain. ‘The Labor Party does 
not consider it would be wise for Ireland herself to be 
separated from Great Britain, but she would give the Irish 
people their choice, pointing out to them at the same time 
the disadvantages of separation. There is good reason 
to believe that the Irish demand could be met even at this 
late hour, by something short of absolute separation. 
Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey favor dominion Home Rule. 
The first necessity, however, is to cease the present policy, 
to withdraw the Black and Tans completely, to withdraw 
the armed forces at least to the coast if not entirely out of 
the country, to restore liberty of discussion, and to call a 
constituent Assembly. Many of us believe that this would 
cause crime to cease, whereas we know that the present 
policy will cause it to increase. As patriots we are con- 
cerned to stop these reprisals, because we know our country 
is besmirched and befouled in the eyes of all nations. As 
internationalists, we cannot afford to go on as we are 
doing, for real friendship with America is made difficult by 
this state of affairs in Ireland, our own dominions are grow- 
ing restive, and other nations, too, are becoming naturally 
concerned. 
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The Coal Strike in Great Britain 


To the Editor of Tur Curistran Recister -— 


Since I have been over in this country I have found 
that great interest is taken in our labor questions at 
home, and in particular in the present coal strike. A 
week ago I was asked if it would be likely to develop 
into a revolution. With a little hesitation I answered 
that I thought not, and when the next day I saw in the 
press that the Triple Alliance had withdrawn its sup- 
port, I was quite certain I was right. The miners can- 
not, I feel sure, carry through at the present time the 
great change involved in a thorough nationalization of 
the coal industry, which is the aim of many of the 
leaders. This is to them the crux of the situation. 
They were very much disappointed that the recom- 
mendation of the Sankey Award two years ago in this 
direction was not carried out. They see no other way. 
of procuring the share in the control of the industry 
which is one of their chief desires, nor do they see any 
more satisfactory way of procuring a fair wage for the 
men working in the collieries which are at present the 
least profitable. They have dreaded very much the re- 
turn to pre-war conditions of private ownership, and 
now the time has come when conditions are at their 
worst,—cost of living still high, the coal trade at a very 
low ebb, owing to the great shrinking of the export 
trade,—and in the world outside great unemployment. 
With decontrol has come at the same time a threat of a 
big cut in wages following some weeks of short time, 
so that many of them feel it is a desperate situation 
which demands desperate treatment. 

It is the old dilemma. Economists condemn the idea 
of pooling profits and wages, which is part of the nation- 
alization scheme, as being bad business and sure to lead 
to inefficiency. The only alternatives left are (1) to 
work the least profitable collieries at a loss, which can- 
not go on for long without the support of the better- 
paying ones; (2) close down these collieries; (3) pay 
lower wages to the men working in these particular 
collieries. The men insist that these lower wages 
would make it impossible to live decently. If they are 
right, and some of the figures given seem to show that 
they are, the question arises, Is it good for the nation 
to have any body of men working for such an insuffi- 
cient wage? It is a very old problem of which there 
is no short-cut solution. But of one thing we are be- 
coming increasingly certain, and that is, its importance, 
not as an economic question, to be solved by resort to 
the phrases of an economic creed, but as one of the great 
human problems to be tackled on broad human grounds. 
The coal strike is not a whim of a few miners who want 
less work and more pay, but a challenge to the indus- 
trial world of to-day to set its house in order and make 
it a place fit for real human beings to work and live in, 
and a place where they can satisfy their highest human 
needs. E. R. Les, 

(Onetime minister in the Rhondda Valley, Wales.) 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


Assurance 


HELEN L, STETSON 


God is! Enduring, ageless thought 
From whence His love and truth outflow 
Through conscious mind and feeling, till 
The soul unshackled cries, I know! 
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Jane Addams Speaks Her Mind 
From the criminal folly of armaments to the moral quality 
of present-day women’s dress, this quiet, great, and 
beloved worker gives her independent opinions 
EDWARD H. COTTON 
ANE ADDAMS, one of the best-known and most in- 
J fluential women of our time, is about to leave this 

country for Vienna, where she will attend the Inter- 
national Congress for Peace and. Freedom, of which 
body she is the chairman. After a long life of enter- 
prise and distinguished achievement, Miss. Addams still 
has the vigor of body and mind to conduct a multitude 
of activities in her home city, Chicago, and to direct 
this great Congress. A little while ago she visited Bos- 
ton and spoke for the League for Democratic Control. 
At that time I had a brief interview with her. 

Miss Addams first became known in 1889, when, 
jointly with Miss Ellen Gates, she founded Hull House 
in Chicago. The social settlement idea originated in 
England, but Hull House was the pioneer establish- 
ment in America, and continues to-day the best-known 
work of its kind. I asked about Hull House, and 
Miss Addams expressed readiness to speak, but added . 
that the story had often been told and that she was 
sure people were not particularly interested in the 
venture. Her book, “Twenty Years at Hull House,” 
is one of the most convincing and authoritative de- 
scriptions of social settlement work. 

A well-known Englishman, following a visit to the 
United States, was asked to name, among the many 
notables he had met, the man who had left the most 
lasting impression. “The person is not a man,” he 
replied, “ but a woman—Jane Addams.” Miss Addams 
at sixty years of age is thoughtful in appearance, quiet 
in conversation, and of course reluctant to tell of her 
many splendid achievements or of the high honors that 
have come to her from all over the world. She makes 
it clear that she wishes to be considered a worker who 
is carrying her share of the responsibility, doing her 
part of the world’s work. She does not wish to be 
thought a “character.” She has no distinguishing 
feature that would separate her from others in a crowd. 
A person conversing with Miss Addams gathers the 
conviction that all her life she has steadily endeavored 
to remain simple, natural, and ordinary. So unas- 
suming is her address, so reticent her attitude, that 
one might readily have concluded that the woman 
sitting there in the chair by the fireplace was none 
other than a serene grandmother, known and loved in 
her small circle, with interest centred in her home, 
her children, and grandchildren. 

For twenty-five years Jane Addams has been rec- 
ognized in this and other countries as the greatest 
exponent of the social settlement idea. She led the 
great national movements to secure factory legislation, 
civil service laws, and control of the white slave traf- 
fic. She has sat in council with the most distinguished 
in the land, and only recently was summoned to Wash- 
ington to confer with a Congressional committee on 
appropriation of funds to European relief. Her in- 
fluence on the platform and as a writer has not been 
exceeded by any American woman, and few men have 
exerted so much influence in social reform. 

Miss Addams came naturally by her interest in 
social welfare, and in particular in disarmament. 

“I come from the Hicksite Quakers,” she explained. 
“Between you Unitarians and us there is a rather close 
relation, which I believe ought to result in union, for 
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our beliefs are similar. But was it not splendid, the 


work done by the Quakers during the war, and they, - 


with their belief in non-resistance?” 

Replying to my reference to the fact that only the 
previous Sunday the Quakers of New York had left 
their meeting-house for the first time in their history 
and held a meeting in a public building, Miss Addams 
‘said with feeling, “That was because they have come 
to see that they can advance the cause of disarmament 
better by carrying the question into the open.” 

“Then you believe in disarmament ?” 

“Emphatically, yes. For nations to continue the 
enormous expenditures necessary for the maintenance 
of standing armies and the construction of capital 
ships while multitudes abroad are wretched and starv- 
ing, is criminal folly.” 

“The public feels that way, too, Miss Addams.” 

“Tam not so sure the public does feel that way,” she 
responded. “The people do not yet realize what it 
means to maintain a nation on a war footing. And as 
for our legislators, they appear to care more to keep 
their law-making in harmony with the wishes of those 
who may continue them in office.” Speaking later in the 
day at a public meeting, Miss Addams told how she 
had conferred with the Congressional committee and 
had found the members, and other interested Con- 
eressmen, intent on getting at the wishes of the people. 
When she assured them tbat the people so far as she 
could determine were not ready for the proposal, the 
Senators appeared extremely reluctant to take action. 
“To carry out a great naval programme seems a mean 
thing to do,” she proceeded, “with the other nations 
flat on their backs.. We have become a creditor nation, 
and a ereditor nation must always mind its step lest 
it become arrogant. 

“A group of “wool- -growers came to Chicago a short 
time ago for the purpose of starting co-operative 
factories. Business men of the city advised them not 
to attempt to do business there, but to go to Australia, 
where there was need and opportunity. We have in 
this country enormous stocks of wool in storage, of 
cotton, and wheat. Our ships are lying idle at the 
wharves by the hundreds. Europe knows all these 
things. I have seen in Europe children growing up 
in malnourishment, without blankets, without cloth- 
ing. 

“We know we are not the sort of selfish people 
Kurope has come to think we are. The thing that 
makes this great armament seem desirable is a sense 
of insecurity. But America need not feel insecure, for 
the remainder of the world is not in a fighting mood. 

“The world is spending at present between eight 
ond ten billion dollars on armaments of various sorts; 
under the pressure of such vast expenditures, with 
the nations already carrying enormous debts, how can 
they escape bankruptcy? Various Allied countries 
owe the United States great sums. Mention has been 
made of remission of those debts; some kind of a bar- 
gain ought to be concluded whereby nations in need 
may be fed. Many unusual military enterprises are at 


: present being conducted in Europe, but how can Amer- 


ica speak, with its own enormous naval programme? 
“We have just grown up, that is all that is the 
matter with us. We are a little boastful.” 

In answer to a question relating to rapidly increas- 
ing immigration, Miss Addams said: “I believe in un- 
restricted immigration. We have room for all who 

care to come. We can and we ought to take care of 

_ those people whom the war has reduced to penury and 

riven out of RLODe 3 


ins 
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I said, “And these newcomers are so eager to work 
that they will accept lower wages.” 

“But we do not want to pay them lower wages,” 
Miss Addams objected. “I do not believe in reduction 
of wages, for reduction would mean lowered living 
standards. The question is not one of paying labor 
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JANE ADDAMS, LEADER AMONG AMERICAN 
WOMEN 


Thirty-two years director of Hull House, fearless 
champion of national movements to secure just legis- 
lation for factory workers, to enact fair civil service 
laws, to control the white slave traffic; valued coun- 
cillor when questions of moment to the country are 
under discussion, international chairman of the Con- 
gress for Peace and Freedom, authority in all kinds of 
social welfare activity, lecturer and author,—these 
are some of the interests of this distinguished woman. 
She asks only for the opportunity to do her share of 
the world’s work. 


less but of creating relations of good-will between em- 
ployer and employed.” 

“Which presents an opportunity for organized re- 
ligion,” I suggested. 

“T have always believed churches, ministers, and the 
religious press could do more in that particular than 
they have done,” said Miss Addams. “I have had the 
best sort of co-operation from churches. There is no 
reason at all why the church should not make itself 
the centre of social service for the community. An ex- 
cellent example of the church engaging successfully in 
a social movement is the present activity of federated 
church bodies with reference to relief work for im- 
migrants at Ellis Island. Unfortunately, while groups 
of you Unitarians are actively interested in social ser- 
vice, others are reluctant to admit the community 
betterment idea into the church. What is Christian- 
ity if it is not helping poor people?” 

Miss Addams had an idea of her own in relation 


y 
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to the trend of women’s costume. Asked what her 


verdict would be on the present mode of dress, she. 


replied at once: “I see no harm in it. Women have 
always been confined by conventions in dress as in 
other matters. Is it any wonder that, with the passing 
of the recent equal suffrage amendment, women should 
be asserting the freedom granted them? In the fash- 
ions we see on the street I observe nothing more than 
an assertion of independence. Young people are as 
healthy and moral as they were twenty, thirty, fifty 
years ago, though a recent writer in the Atlantic ap- 
peared to think quite differently. The matter of dress 
does not indicate moral lapse. In interior Africa little 
or no clothing is worn, but the people, so far as I can 
gather, are as moral as we are.” 

Miss Addams has recently returned from a visit to 
the famine-stricken districts of Europe where she was 
sent as a member of a special commission appointed 
by Mr. Hoover. The things she had seen were fresh in 
her mind, and during her stay in Boston she spoke of 
the appalling effect of lack of food and clothing on 
little children. “Ways and means must be discovered,” 
she insisted, “to give permanent aid. Starvation has 
made the children into wild creatures fighting for the 
preservation of life. They have been reduced to bare 
bone and self-preservation, and mothers have looked on 
aghast, unable to furnish food. Some means must be 
found to keep Europe alive until economic conditions 

can be readjusted.” 

As she repeated a number of times during her Boston 
visit: “Women have been admitted to a voice in Amer- 
ican government at the time when their influence is 
needed most. No agency is better prepared to relieve 
the starving children than the League of Women 
Voters.” 


The Ministry is a “Live Option” 
If you do not believe it, read the estimates of the call- 
ing by laymen who look on the spiritual foundation 
of life as a matter of common sense 


FRED R. LEWIS 


Executive, Committee for Recruiting the Ministry 


AP HIS IS NOT an academic question. It is forced 
upon our attention by the facts in the case. If 
children ceased to be born, there would be no 
public schools in twenty years. If ministers cease to 
be raised up, half the Christian churches will pass in 
twenty-five years and the rest inside of half a century. 

Now this is no mere assumption. In point of fact, to 
eliminate the Christian Church from America in the not 
distant future, we need only continue as we are doing, 
—treat the ministry as no longer a “live option” for 
young men of intelligence and character. For see what 
is actually happening. 

Says a recent writer in the Boston Transcript: “The 
leaders of practically all Protestant bodies say a crisis 
confronts ,them in a dearth of ministers for present 
need, and a worse crisis is just ahead, for candidates 
are not in sight. The shortage will be far worse tive or 
six years hence. Oberlin College has been for years a 
source of supply for the ministry. Last June, not one 


member of the graduating class entered the ministry- 


of any church. At Yale, Princeton, and Chicago, re- 
spectively recruiting centres for Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, and Baptist candidates, the decline runs from 
twenty to forty-two per cent. In the Episcopal Church 
in 1916 there were 692 postulants ; to-day there are 392. 
In the Presbyterian Church North in 1915 there were 
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added to the list 259 new ministers; last year the num- 
ber fell to 169.” 

Dr. F. M. Sheldon of the Congregational Education 
Society in a recent statement says: “We receive from 
all sources about one hundred and twenty-five Congre- 
gational pastors each year, and we lose from various 
sources in the neighborhood of two hundred and fifty. 
Had it not been ‘for the more than two thousand min- 

isters who have come ‘to us from other denominations 
in the last twenty years, Congregationalism could not 
have done its work.” 

A well-known denomination reports 1,624 more 
trained ministers in 1898 than in 1918. Another de- — 
nomination says it needs a thousand men to replace 
those who have left the profession. Still another writes 
that two thousand of its churches are pastorless. 

And now as to the condition of our own church. 
From 1906 to 1915 inclusive, two hundred and twenty- 
five new names were added to the list of Unitarian 
ministers. Of these, one hundred and eighteen, or ap- 
proximately fifty two per cent., came from other de- 
nominations. In other words, Unitarians are not spir- 
itually self-supporting. If our churches had been com- 
pelled to depend upon themselves for their ministers, 
most of them would long ago have closed their doors, 
Scores of our parishes have never raised up a minister. 
They are spiritual dependents. It is only by an act 
of denominational charity that they ever havea min- 
ister of their own. President Southworth puts the case 
thus: “In 1916 our four hundred and forty-eight 
churches in the Year Book were sending to our schools 
of theology, Harvard, Meadville, and Berkeley, to study 
for the ministry, two and one-third students annually. 
It seemed, therefore, that it required exactly one hun- 
dred and eighty-three churches to produce a single re- 
cruit for the ministry, or,-to put the matter in another 
way, it required a single Unitarian church one hundred 
and eighty-three years to produce a prospective min- 


ister. There was a slump in candidates for the ministry 
after 1916. I suppose the situation is much worse 
now.” 


In March, 1911, twenty-six students were enrolled in 
our Theological School at Meadville. In March of 
this year the enrolment was fifteen. At the Harvard 
Divinity School in 1900-1 there were six students pre- 
paring for the Unitarian ministry, in 1910-11 there 
were five, and at present there are two. ' 

Shall the ministry pass? The facts show us how 
strong is the tendency that way. The ministry is 
doomed, unless it can once more be made a “live option” 
for intelligent young men of character. But there are 
encouraging signs. Unitarian laymen have been giving 
these matters some thought. Here is what they have to 
say about the minister :— 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot: “The minister means for me 
a man whose word and example shut off all forms of 
selfishness and materialism, and lead me to think of 
the spiritual forces—love, hope, and duty—of God and 
my neighbor, of children and the coming generations, 
and of the salvation of humankind. Parents who see 
such capacities in a son should send him into the min- 
istry with joy. Any youth who feels a trembling hope 
that he may possess such powers and longs to exercise 
them, should seek the best accessible training.” 

Lewis Parkhurst: “The minister is an important 
factor in our American home life. One day in seven 
should be given to rest and healthy recreation. An 
hour of that day can well be set apart for attendance at 
church. The minister should direct the thought and - 
lead the worship of that hour. In the quiet of his 
study he has more opportunity for reading and medita- 
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tion than the workman or business man can enjoy. The 
result of his week’s thought, if clearly and vigorously 
expressed, is a source of inspiration and encourage- 
ment, and does much to stimulate right living, square 
dealing, and good-citizenship.” 

Oliver Prescott: “The minister means to me not 
only the leader of our worship from whose example and 
teaching we expect inspiration; not only the one to 
whom we appeal in the great sorrows of our lives for 
the comfort and strength which throughout the ages 
has never come until men are persuaded of the goodness 
and nearness of God; but also the wise friend to whom 
the troubled business man goes with his questions of 
right and wfong in the conduct of his daily affairs, and 
who, while keeping clear the ideal to be striven for, 
does not discourage by insisting upon the immediately 
impossible attainment of the higher goal, but helps in 
the solution of the specific problem by pointing out 
the possible step in advance which can be taken, how- 
ever short. To a minister meaning all this there goes 
out from his people a respect, an affection and a com- 
radeship which no man in any other vocation can hope 
to gain.” 


A Human Being and a Friend 


Oliver M. Fisher: “The minister means everything 
or nothing. If he speaks from the fulness of his heart 
and soul—as did Phillips Brooks or Edward Everett 
Hale—of the love of God, and the life and teachings 
of Jesus, and shows us by his own life of service and 
consecration to duty that he is honestly striving to do 
God’s will on earth here and now, a minister brings to 
me a renewal of divine strength and courage to carry 
on to success every task that comes before me, re- 
minding me that as is my need, so shall my strength 
be to do it. In place of argument, if he constantly re- 
minds me of the simplicity of God’s plan of life and 
love, that sometimes comes as a revelation to us in 
later years, then indeed does a minister bring to me 
that peace that passeth understanding. Thus God 
speaks to us through his minister. I should not think 
any one could enter the ministry, unless he is sure he 
has a divine message to carry, or that he could keep 
out of the ministry if the still small voice urges him 
to enter.” 

Hamilton Douglas, Jr.: “To me the minister is a 
human being and a friend. He is one of the few friends 
to whom I can always go in prosperity or in distress, 
confident of a genuine welcome and a heartfelt sym- 
pathy. In time of prosperity, the minister, like the 
Master himself, is often forgotten. But in days of ad- 
versity, sickness and sorrow, and of death itself, the 
minister is an absolute source of strength and encour- 
agement.” 

Edward H. Letchworth: “The minister of our free 
church has a‘wonderful opportunity in the new world. 
He may, if he will, be a leader in the spiritual regen- 
eration of the next decade. For above all else the 
world will need clear-visioned leadership of the spirit 
to guide the newly won freedom away from crass mate- 
rial selfishness toward the noble idealism of an ordered 
world where justice and the moral law are supreme.” 

W. H. Carruth: “Whoever has a clear vision of 
universally valid conduct, of wrongs to be righted and 
rights to be made effective, of an ideal human society, 
would be disloyal to his revelation if he failed to pro- 
claim it abroad and try to impart it to others. In the 
liberal ministry men and women will find place and 


play for all the higher aspirations and all the zeal 


for a better world of which they are capable. And the 
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world which sees their genuine service will not permit 
them to go unrewarded.” 

Henry M. Williams: “The three learned professions 
of the ministry, law, and medicine still stand apart as 
the highest callings that men can engage in. Of these 
three, the privileges and opportunities are greatest for 
the ministers. This precedence I, as a follower of the 
law, gladly acknowledge. Why, then, should not this 
profession attract young men of ability, of ambition, 
and of a willingness to serve? The waiting world is 
ready to listen to, be counselled and led by the men who 
Igad and speak with conviction and real persuasion. 
For such the congregations assemble and willingly 
make the circumstances of their ministers comfortable. 
Why should we not induce our young men to set their 
faces to lead us in such a dignified calling?” 

President Charles H. Strong of the Laymen’s League 
confesses that his minister means too much to him to 
be able to express it. “It is a subject I regard as very 
personal.” Another in an important work of social re- 
form pays this tribute: “Unfortunately, I live in a 
town without any Unitarian church, and have had to 
get along without any minister.” Yet another layman, 
once prominent in athletics at Harvard, confesses that 
his ideal of the minister is so high that only the rare 
man can qualify. 

Percy N. Booth, Attorney-at-Law, Louisville, Ky.: 
“Work that counts cannot be done by the Unitarian 
Church in America without strong men as ministers. 
The Unitarian pulpit is one in which men can think 
and preach their own thoughts without mental reserva- 
tions; in which they can speak the truth as they see it 
without hypocrisy and without fear. Such opportunity 
for freedom in religious service should commend the 
Unitarian ministry to young men who seek to be spir- 
itual leaders, and who wish at the same time to stand 
in their boots.” 


An Intimate Companion, Always Welcome 


Judge Leslie C. Cornish: “He is a helpful preacher, 
who can make practical application of his religious 
convictions and render the Sunday service so inspiring 
as to send me back to all my duties better equipped to 
perform them. He is a religious guide and leader, who 
from the abundance of his learning and experience can 
point and lead the way in things spiritual. He is an 
intimate companion, always welcome at my fireside 
where the circle is gladly enlarged to admit another 
friend. He is a sympathetic comforter in days of 
darkness and sorrow, who by his very presence strength- 
ens and sustains me when the road is rough and the 
light is dim.” 

Here is the testimony of our laymen as to the worth 
of the ministry. But there is yet another encourag- 
ing sign. Within a few weeks a young man came to 
Unitarian headquarters with the following story. He 
is thirty-three years old, is married and has two chil- 
dren. He has an A.B. and an A.M. from a New England 
college. After a special study of social problems he 
took up charity work and is now at the head of this 
department in one of the leading cities of Massachu- 
setts, with a salary of $4,500; but he has found that his 
work is not fundamental to social needs,—it is only a 
palliative. Out of his experience he has become con- 
vinced that religion holds the key to social progress, 
and at considerable sacrifice to money and position he 
is planning to study for the Unitarian ministry. 

Another young man who has studied at three univer- 
sities and holds a degree from Harvard has made a 
good beginning in newspaper work, with a salary larger 


. chanical obedience to law? 
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than the average of our ministers. But he, too, feels 
that he wants to serve the world in a more important 
way, and so at a financial sacrifice he is studying for 
our ministry. 

Yet another man of a little over thirty-five, who has 
engaged in welfare work and is now in the publishing 
business, frankly confesses that he envies two old 
friends of his who are ministers, and but for family 
reasons would even now enter the ministry. 

Evidently this vocation is still a “live option” for 
some of our best young men. And why should it not 
be, in view of what Unitarian ministers have actually 
been doing all these years? Such emergencies as the 
Dayton flood and the Salem fire only made conspicuous 
the leadership of our ministers in the public life. When 
the minister of our church in a leading Southern city 
resigned, protests came from people having no con- 
nection with the church, and even from the mayor 
of the city,—protests so strong that the minister with- 
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drew his resignation. When our Unitarian minister 
in a Western city died after a ministry of twenty 
years, the body lay in the church, and “all day, in a 
steady stream, people came to take a last look. Old 
and young, rich and poor, Catholic and Jew, an un- 
ending procession filed in and out of the church, enough 
to have filled it many times over. And at three o’clock, 
when the hour for the funeral service arrived, every 
seat was occupied, and-crowds filled the vestibule and 
reached out into the street.” Surely a life-work that 
can inspire such a tribute from the hearts of one’s 
fellow-men deserves to be a “live option” for any young 
man who can qualify for so important a task. One 
Michelangelo is worth more to the world than a million 
stone-masons, important as these are. Phillips Brooks 
inspiring a hundred business men is worth a hundred 
times more to the world than. Phillips Brooks as a 
business man himself—and we by no means underesti- 
mate business. 


Spiritual Nerve and Circumstances: A Sermon 
REV. JULIAN C. JAYNES 


Minister Unitarian Church, West Newton, Mass. 


“Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil.’—PsauM xxiii. f 
HE POWER of the human soul to remain calm and un- 
afraid amid all the shifting circumstances of the environ- 
ing world! The human spirit possesses just that power,— 
the power to preserve its own health, the power to hold itself 
steady and true to the normal standard, the power, not to 
dictate or control circumstances, but to guard itself from being 
overwhelmed and destroyed by circumstances. 

The physical processes of the body are largely automatic. 
You do not have to practise digestion. You do not have to 
adjust your temperature or think about your arterial system. 
It takes care of itself. Nature wound you up like a clock, locked 
the door and threw away the key, so that you might not meddle 
with the machinery. 

But the spiritual system is not automatic. It is not con- 
trolled by a nerve and a muscle, but by a conscious thought. 
You have to practise serenity. You have to think about cour- 
age. You have to brace yourself with stout resolve to with- 
stand “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” And that 
is the very glory of spiritual constancy. The very fact that it 
is not automatic, that it is a condition of your own choice and 
your own creation,—it is that fact that lifts it out of the 
category of mere instinctive action and distinguishes it with 
moral significance. 

What makes a moral being? Is it correctness? Is it me- 
Is it the servile following of a 
straight line as the iron wheel runs in the prepared groove? 
Then the stars are moral, and the snowflake is moral, and the 
withered leaf drifting down the street before the gusty wind. 
It is the power to choose that makes a moral being. Here I 
stand at the junction of two roads—stand with open eyes and 
thinking mind. One road leads toward sin and the other leads 
toward righteousness. ‘There is no power in heaven or earth 
that can prevent me from choosing the road I desire. That is 
my inalienable right. And it is that freedom of choice that 
constitutes one of the essential factors of moral action. 

Likewise the power of fortifying the soul against the invasion 
of circumstances is one of the great spiritual distinctions 
of man because it is a matter of choice—because he 
can say to himself: “I will not be a coward. I will 
not surrender. I will not be the puppet of things and outward 
conditions.” And straightway the soul falls into order, and 
fear dies, and courage stands at the gate, straight and calm as 
a sentinel. Is that possible? Not only possible, but absolutely 
certain. Every man is potentially a spiritual giant. He never 


knows what reserve he has until he takes command. When. 


Roderick Dihu blew a blast upon his horn, the heathered moors, 
so tame and flat, suddenly sprang up into an army of valiant 
clansmen. It needs but the bugle call of the will, it needs but 
the staccato order to “fall in,” and suddenly the dormant 
powers of the soul rise up to defend its peace. 

But the timid plead “temperament.” They say that this 
spiritual equilibrium is a matter of inheritance. One man gives 
a brave, smooth front to life’s vicissitudes, because he is born 
that way. Another is but a jelly-fish on the wave-beaten shore, 


because he was intended to be only a human jelly-fish. That is 
a pusillanimous confession to make. And it is not true. It 
may be that “one star differeth from another star in glory,” 
but every star is a star, born in the same cosmic yortex and 
created out of the same stellar ingredients. We sometimes 
speak of environment and heredity as if they were the equiva- 
lents of the old Greek Destiny that even pulled the strings that 
actuated the hand of the Olympian gods, but there is no destiny 
except what a man creates for himself. A man’s fate does not 
reside in Olympus, where Zeus hands down to him weal or woe, 
light or darkness. It is more intimate than that and far more 
personal. His fate is the decision of his own will. It is for 
him to say whether he shall conquer the world or the world 
shall conquer him. And heredity—it is not some despotie, 
irresistible power that picks a man up and flings him into 
heaven or pitches him into hell. It is simply one form of 
environment,—an environment of temperament, a spiritual 
companionship of disposition, of desires and hungers; a com- 
panionship of tendencies toward cowardice or courage, toward 
evil or good; and a man is expected to meet them just as he 
would meet any other circumstance—with the commanding 
will. If they are good, he is asked to follow their leading. 
If they are bad, he is asked to subdue them and make them 
follow him. Adverse circumstances are only the whetstones 
of character. Our timid man with his temperament has in him 


_ all the possibilities of a hero, if he only thought so, if he only 


could make up his mind to be one; but he will never do either 
so long as he drugs his conscience and softens his will by 
laying the responsibility of his weakness upon the graves of 
his dead ancestors. 

Life presents itself to every man in a great variety of as- 
pects. It is like the weather. You can never tell what it is. 
going to be. Sometimes it is a June day with the perfume of 
roses, and sometimes it is as hard and bitter as an icy blast 
from the North. One day the path is smooth as a marble 
floor, and another day it is choked with thickets of brier and 
thorn. That is what every soul encounters all along the jour- 
ney of life. It is what we call the circumstances of time— 
the capricious, ever-changing climate of the spirit. 

What are we going to do about it? We cannot regulate the 
conditions. That would mean regulating the solar system and 
a billion and a half human beings to suit our daily desire. 
What is better, then, than to face squarely into the current 
of events, be they warm or cold, bitter or sweet, and carry our 
own climate with us?—that is to say, to have the spirit within 
us so regulated, so safely adjusted, that it shall not be thrown 
out of gear or disordered by the heat or cold of daily expe- — 
rience? ey: 

The important thing in life is not what comes to us, but the 
attitude of mind in which we receive what comes. If every’ 
trouble sinks straight to the heart of personality, if every 
wind that blows shakes our house to its foundations, then 
indeed we have lost our independence and are slaves to every 
caprice of fortune. But if we can meet life as the oasis meets” 
the desert with its barrier of palms and its fountain of 
living water at the centre, if we can calmly and defiantly say 
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_ straight through temptation. 


no farther,” we are free sons of God and possess the abundant 
life. It is this—this firm determination not to be frightened, 
this quiet resolve not to be disturbed or dethroned—that arms 
us against circumstances and protects our moral dignity. 


a 


' Temptation comes and lays its allurements at our feet. That 
is an attention which every man receives from the surrounding 
world. It tries to poison the sources of life. It offers an 
attractive programme and promises great rewards. It strives 
to unsettle his constancy and weaken his loyalty to the ideal. 
It is circumstances in the dress coat of expediency and weaying 
the mask of plausibility. It is the supreme test of character. 
No man need be ashamed of having that test applied. No man 
need be ashamed of a visit from temptation. It proves that he 

is worth undoing. It is a compliment which the devil pays to 

his virtues. But when temptation comes, what then? In my 
boyhood I was told to flee temptation. When I saw it ap- 
proaching, I was to run as fast as I could in the opposite 
direction. That is one way. But it is the coward’s way. It 
is the way of the man who is afraid, the man who cannot trust 
himself on the battle-line. To run away from one temptation 
is to run into another one—there are so many of them. And 
so the virtuous soul is always on the run, and enjoys no rest 
or peace. There is a better way, and that is the way of walking 
It is to have such a firm grip on 
principles, such confidence in the integrity of the spirit, such 
independence and pride of soul, that you have lost all fear, and 
pass through temptation with contemptuous ease. In John 
Bunyan’s immortal allegory the Pilgrim is seen approaching a 
narrow way where two lions are roaring and plunging in 
ferocious rage. His first impulse is to run away, and then the 
voice of the spirit reassures him, and, plucking up courage, he 
goes forward, only to discover at the critical moment that the 
lions are chained—and he passes between them unharmed. 
That is the parable for the tempted man. The best protection 
against temptation is not the magical seven-league boots, but 
a spiritual composure that fits like an armor over the soul. 


: II 


The world, moreover, sends its vexations and disappoint- 
ments, its successes and victories. Living is like travelling. 
You have to change cars and put up at a variety of hotels. 
You encounter all sorts of officials, and your experiences run 
all the way from glory to humiliation. One day is a day of 
inspiration, and another is full of trial and exasperation. 

He is a good traveller who takes things as they come and 
preserves his serenity whole. That is the way of life. You 
have your defeats and you have your victories. Both are 
tests of your moral poise. They repnesent the freezing and 
the boiling points of outward conditions. It is difficult to say 
which is the more disconcerting to the undisciplined soul. 
Some characters die at 32° and others perish long before they 
reach 212°. Some people fly to pieces, like a Prince Rupert 
drop, when the tip of their superficial life happens to be broken 
off. Some people, on the other hand, lose their balance and 
fall from their thrones as soon as prosperity has crowned 
their brows. ‘The chill of adversity or the warmth of good- 
fortune has got inside and deranged the normal temperature of 
the spirit. How little the good traveller is affected by these 
things! He is the business man, or the professional man. He 
is the preacher, or the teacher, or the carpenter at the bench, 
Or he bakes bread and serves at the table. Each is travelling 
around his own world, and that world is full of all sorts of 
moral weather. He has prepared himself for the worst and 
the best. He is not of any superior order of being. 
superior only in this respect, that he is determined not to 
lose his life by trying too anxiously to find it. He will be king 
in his own private kingdom, and no external surprise of cir- 
cumstances good or ill shall turn his head or disrupt his peace. 
And he wins—wins the consciousness of supreme manhood, 
wins the prize of life, which is more life. He is victor though 
his sword be broken at the hilt and his hands be tied 
pehind his back. And he is no more a victor though his 
outstretched palms be filled with treasure and a multitude of 
his fellow-men be prostrate at his feet. 


III 


Then life applies another group of tests. It would seem as 
if it were a kind of inquisition trying to make a man’s soul 
ety out and confess to fear and cowardice. It flings him on 
the rack and distorts him with pain. It mixes his cup with 
the toxin of old age, and his hair whitens and his hand trem- 
bles. It draws aside a curtain and in the dim light, he sees 


ao the dead face of his best friend. Now surrender, curse God, 


and die! No, not if he is the brave, sane man. 


- These wounds run deep but they must not stab to the core 
is “Se - 
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of character. They are part of the programme, and, tragic 
though they be, they cannot be so tragic as a lost trust in 
God and a soul dead with cynicism. They are inevitable. If a 
man lives long enough he must go on the rack of pain, he 
must taste the cup of infirmity, he must walk in the way of 
the mourner. But the valiant pilgrim meets these experiences, 
not with the stoic’s unconcern, but with a heart, chastened 
and saddened it may be, yet wondrously warm with beautiful 
memories, great hopes, and the unruffled assurance that neither 
life nor death, nor things present nor things to come, can 
ever separate him from the eternal goodness at the centre of 
things. “‘Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil.” Sometimes that confident note 
sounds like the cry of one who believed he was the special 
favorite of Heaven and carried the signet ring of Omnipotence. 
But it is not that. It is simply the voice of the good traveller, 
who, in a far-away time, wandered among the hills and vales 
of Palestine, met temptation, trouble, and pain, and yet felt 
the brooding good-will of the Great Shepherd, believed in His 
universe, and was not afraid. 

Let us go back to the world with that triumphant psalm 
singing in our hearts. There will be disappointment, suffering, 
and loss. There will be joy, success, and victory. There will 
be temptations, seeking the heart of youth, knocking at the 
doors of mid-life, besetting even old age in the twilight hours. 
We will front them all with whole hearts. We will not be 
demoralized by victory. We will not be ruined by defeat. We 
will go our way among all these things, keeping our moral 
dignity, calm amid the storm, undismayed in the shadow of the 
night. To confess even to ourselves that we are creatures of 
circumstance is the unconditional surrender of the stronghold 
of the spirit. eens 

We will not confess that, and we will not surrender. 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

8 I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried ‘aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of. the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 

Finds, and shall find, me unafraid. ~ 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: ; 

I am the captain of my soul. 


That is the poet Henley throwing down the gauntlet to the 
universe. With clenched fist, and blood streaming from his 
bruised head, he stands alone and challenges Fate to do its 
worst. “Come on,” he cries, “you black messengers of the pit, 
strike again, crush me where I stand, beat to the dust my 
upheld defences; but I will fight on to the last breath, and 
defy you with an unconquered spirit.” That is a stirring 
picture,—the picture of a magnificent fight, a titanic man 
blindly, brutely, vindictively squared against the onrushing 
charge of wrathful circumstance. It is the wounded lion at 
bay, roaring defiance as he claws the lance that has pierced 
his breast. It is thrilling, but it is pagan: it is inspiring, but 
it is gladiatorial. It means nothing but a raw, fierce struggle 
on the sands of the world’s arena. 

Another poet shall come. He shall likewise celebrate the 
unflinching courage of man, he shall also image the bludgeoning 
of circumstance and the bleeding, unbowed head; but over 
and above it all, and through it all, shall run the commanding 
strain of the vast friendliness of the universe, the redeeming 
and chastening power of adversity, and a call to that fearless- 
ness of spirit, which is higher than spiritual obstinacy, even 
that sanity of soul and composure of mind which are born of a 
consciousness of the close-approaching and overbrooding pres- 
ence of God. 

The first notes of that song were struck ages ago. Listen 
once more: “Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.... Surely goodness 
and merey shall follow me all the days of my life: and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord for ever.” 


Our Heavenly Father, it matters not how strait the gate, how 
charged with punishments the scroll. We thank Thee that 
Thou hast given us power to overcome and strength to conquer. 
Teach us to use these gifts of the spirit with that dignity and 
courage that becomes those born of the Spirit. Amen, 
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The Generous Cloud 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


There’s a wee white Cloud in the big blue sky— 

O Little Cloud, fly! O Little Cloud, fly! 

For afar o’er hill, and afar o’er dale, 

Some poor thirsty flowers are drooping and 
pale! 


Cried the wee white Cloud in the big blue sky, 
“So quickly I'll fly! So quickly Ill fly! 
Oh, I'll fly so fast, and I’ll fly so free, 
To help the poor flowers, all waiting for me!” 


Then a kind Wind came, and he blew, and blew ; 

The eager Cloud flew, the eager Cloud flew, 

Till it reached the spot where the blossoms 
pale 

Grew far o’er the hilltops, and far o’er the 
dale. 


Then it changed to rain, as it well knew how. 

Just think of it, now! Just think of it, now! 

And in crystal drops that came down in 
showers, 

The generous Cloud gave itself to the flowers! 


Willie Wait-a-Minute 
ROSE BROOKS 


“T’m going to take you off for a month’s 
vacation in the North Woods this summer,” 
said father to mother one spring morning at 
the breakfast-table. ‘‘Willie? No, Willie’s 
not going with us.” 

“Willie not going with us?” Mother set 
down her coffee-cup in consternation. ‘‘Then 
of course I can’t go. Willie’s not to stay 
home and keep house by himself, I suppose?”’ 
Mother’s eyes were reproachful. 

“Willie’s going to have the best time he 
ever had in his life. He’s going to spend 
August with Uncle Jim. It’s all arranged and 
the plan stands.” Father’s voice had the 
quiet, decisive ring which brooked no gain- 
saying. ‘It will do you good not to have him 
on your mind every minute—yes, it will. 
Miss him? Of course we’ll both miss him,’ 
he added gently. ‘‘Perhaps next year we'll 
all go off together somewhere, but this sum- 
mer Willie is going to spend in losing his title, 
and I’ll wager,” said father, briskly, “that one 
month with Uncle Jim will do the trick.” 

“His title?” asked mother, blankly. 
“What do you mean?” 

“Willie tells us his own title fifty times a 
day,’’ said father. ‘“‘ How long is it since you 
called him to breakfast?” 

“The dear child!” said mother, excusingly. 
“T suppose it does take small fingers longer.”’ 

“Small fingers’ fiddlesticks!”’ laughed 
back father. ‘‘Small fingers ought to be 
spryer than big ones. It’s a matter more 
serious than small fingers. T’ll call him again, 
and I’ll wager he’ll give us his own title in 
answer. Willie, come to breakfast!’ 

“Yes, father,” Willie’s voice came pleas- 
antly from above. ‘Wait a minute!” 

Father said nothing. Mother said nothing. 
Each looked deep into the eyes of the other. 

“Tt has gone so far,” said father, finally, 
“that cure will come only in a new setting. 
And you know Jim. On the tick about every- 
thing,—farm runs like a clock. It’s ‘wait a 
minute’ not only for breakfast, it’s ‘wait a 
minute’ all day long, about everything,— 
school, practice, running errands, feeding the 
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chickens, going to bed. What excuse is 
there? He has his watch.” 

“Uncle Jim is kind,” began mother. 

“Don’t you worry,” said father. ‘TI wish 
we were all three going there. No place like 
Jim’s farm for a good time, and it’s the very 
place where Willie will shed his title quickest. 
Morning, son,”’ he added, as Willie entered the 
room just as he himself rose from the table. 
“Has your watch stopped?” 

“Why, no, father,” said Willie, pulling it 
out. “TI said I’d be down in a minute.” 

It’s not one minute, it’s exactly seventeen 
minutes since you made that remark,” said 
father, gravely. ‘‘Good-by. I’m off.” 

“Oh, father, wait a minute, I want to ask 
you ) as 

“My train doesn’t wait a minute,” an- 
swered father, as he went out the front door 
without a pause. 


“You'll call me on time?” asked Willie, 
eagerly, the first evening at the farm, taking 
the lighted candle in the shiny brass candle- 
stick that Aunt Helen handed him. 

“We truly will,” said Aunt Helen, smiling 
at his eagerness. 

“Good-night.” 

“We'll do the calling,’ added Uncle Jim, 
pleasantly, “but don’t forget that you’ll do 
the getting up. Sure your watch is going? 
Good-night.” 

Upstairs in his low gable-windowed little 
room, Willie undressed quickly and crawled 
into bed between cool smooth sheets. ‘Cows 
to milk, sheep to turn out, hay to cut,’’ he 
numbered to-morrow’s joys as he lay in bed 
lazily watching the white curtains blow in- 
ward in the gentle breeze. And the very 
next minute, or so it seemed, Uncle Jim stuck 
his head in the door and called :— 

“Time to get up! Time to get up! Waf- 
fles and maple sugar for breakfast! Awake? 
Sure?”’ 

“Waffles and maple sugar for breakfast!” 
There was no mistake about Willie’s being 
awake, and Uncle Jim strode down the stairs. 
After all, it was barely light, and wasn’t the 
bed comfy! Of course not for anything 
would he miss waffles and maple sugar for 
breakfast, but then they’d call him again, 
he’d wait just a minute,—and the next thing 
he knew the sunshine was flooding the whole 
room. 

Willie fished under his pillow for his watch, 
—nine o’clock! Why, they hadn’t called 
him again! Oh, he was sorry; he hadn’t 
meant to keep Aunt Helen waiting so long to 
cook his waffles, no, he hadn’t. Aunt Helen 
had such a lot to do. . All the time he was 
dressing he kept sniffing hopefully. Surely 
Aunt Helen would hear him, surely the first 
waffle must be on! 

Running downstairs in khaki play-clothes, 
he opened the door into a cool and orderly 
kitchen. ‘‘Aunt Helen!” he called in great 
surprise, but there was no sign of Aunt Helen, 
and, what was more, there was no sign on 
the stove of the waffle-iron. It couldn’t be 
that waffles and maple sugar were over for the 
day? But where was Aunt Helen? 

No sign of her in the long tidy living-room, 
no sign or sound of her in the whole house. 
Returning to the kitchen, he spied a white 
sheet of paper on the table, and looking more 
closely he saw it was covered with Uncle 
Jim’s handwriting. ‘Dear Willié,’”? the note 
began. “Sorry you didn’t get down for 
waffles and maple sugar,—they were good. 
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Don’t you like them? Aunt Helen has gone 
blueberrying; I’ve driven Bess to town to 
get her shod. Sorry you weren’t on hand to 
go along. Help yourself to breakfast—any- 
thing you like. If it’s out, rebuild the fire 
to cook your eggs.”’ 

Willie was a very astonished little boy when 
he finished reading that note. ‘They didn’t 
wait for me!” he said aloud in a voice of great 
surprise. ‘And they didn’t leave me any 
breakfast!’ No, they hadn’t even indicated 
where breakfast might be found, but even so, 
it wasn’t long before Willie sat down on the 
wide gray kitchen doorstep, a blue bowl of 
bread and milk in his lap. 

“Guess I don’t want any eggs,” he thought, 

as he settled himself. ‘I do think Uncle Jim 
might have waited for me to go to town with 
him, ’cause I know he doesn’t go more’n once 
aweek. And Aunt Helen might have written 
a note to say where she’d gone blueberrying. 
And | wanted to see Uncle Jim milk and I 
wanted to see him turn out the sheep.” 
& It was a long, empty morning, but finally 
it came to an end. Uncle Jim and Aunt 
Helen came back within five minutes of each 
other. 

“Hello, Willie!” called Uncle Jim, as he 
drove whistling into the yard, just as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

“Hello, Willie!”’ called Aunt Helen, cheer- 
ily from the bend of the drive, just as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

Again Willie was sunk in astonishment. 
Wasn’t either going to ask if he were all right, 
left alone all morning that way? Wasn’t 
either going to ask if he had had any break- 
fast? 

Wouldn’t you think that after a waffle-less 
breakfast, Willie would have been on hand for 
dinner? Oh, yes, he meant to be—but he 
wasn’t. . 

“Dinner in five minutes! Last call for 
dinner!”’ Aunt Helen had called pleasantly, 
and just a minute afterward Willie heard a 
great rattle of wheels down the lane. Could 
it be a load of hay for the next farm? He had 
to see. 

“Wait a minute,” he called, morning waf- 
fles forgotten. It was a hayload, and the 
farmer smiled and said of course he could 
ride, and the next farm was only one meadow 
beyond, and,—well, he didn’t think of dinner 
again till he slipped off the fragrant load, safe 
in the barn. No, not till then did he remem- 
ber waffles and maple sugar! Home he ran 
just as fast as ever he could, washed at the 
pump outside the kitchen door, and presented 
himself at the dinner-table. Would you be- 
lieve it? All there was to eat on the table 
was an apple-pie and a pitcher of milk. 

“Hello, dear,’ Aunt Helen greeted him. 
“Have some pie and a glass of milk?” And 
all the time he smelled chicken in the kitchen. 

“Pie—first?”’ faltered Willie. 

“Pje—last,’’ corrected Uncle Jim, pleas- 
antly. “First part of dinner’s gone. Sure 
your watch is going?” 

“‘Yes, please, I’ll have some pie and a glass 
of milk,’” said Willie, his eyes down so they 
shouldn’t see two tears which would come 
into them. 

And in the middle of that afternoon he had 
a very new, very empty feeling inside,—and 
that evening he was on time for supper! 

So it went for the first week. Sometimes 
he remembered not to ‘wait a minute,” 
sometimes he didn’t. Always when he failed 
to remember, no one said anything about it. 


* 
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Both Uncle Jim and Aunt Helen had the same 
maddening way of acting, as if he hadn’t been 
on time because he hadn’t wanted to be,— 
just as if the choice were entirely in his hands. 

On Saturday, five days after he came, 
Uncle Jim said at breakfast (Willie had 
been on time to the minute): ‘‘We’re going 
on a picnic this afternoon. No, we don’t 
often have time to go, but Aunt Helen wants 
more blueberries to put up. We'll help her 
pick awhile, and then you and I'll climb 
Lookout, if you like. You said you wanted 
to. We’re going to start from this door at 
eleven sharp. You’re going to the north 
meadow to hunt arrow-heads with Jim 
Sharpe? All right; good luck to you. Sure 
your watch is going?” 

Now of course Willie meant to be back at 
“eleven sharp,’”’ but somehow he fell into 
the clutches of ‘‘Wait-a-minute.” It was so 
exciting to hunt arrow-heads, especially after 
you had found one. Surely Uncle Jim and 
Aunt Helen wouldn’t leave him behind on a 
picnic! It was just quarter past eleven when 
he arrived at the back door, breathless. Yes, 
he had run, because somehow at the last 
minute he was haunted by the thought of 
waffles and chicken and several other things. 
But a picnic, and a chance to climb Lookout! 
They wouldn’t go without him—but gone 


they had! 

“Unele Jim!’ Willie ran to the barn. 
Deserted. 

“Aunt Helen!’? Willie ran to the house. 
Deserted. 


“OQ Shep!” he wailed, burying his face in 
the shaggy coat of the old dog asleep in the 
shade of the maple. “O Shep!” And 
then there wasn’t a sound, no, not a sound, till 
to Willie’s ears came the insistent tick, tick, 
tick of his own watch. 

“O Shep!” the wail was muffled in Shep’s 
tawny coat. “I’m so tired of having Uncle 
Jim say, ‘Sure your watch is going?’”’ 

What do you think happened when Uncle 
Jim and Aunt Helen drove home at sunset? 
Willie was not sitting listlessly on the door- 
step; instead, he was bustling about so busily 
inside the house that he jumped with surprise 
when Aunt Helen said from the doorway :— 

“Why, Willie, you’re a dear! Table set 
and supper ready! Bread and milk and blue- 
berries and cake, and dishes for everything!” 

Uncle’ Jim, at her heels, added a hearty 
“We're going on the same picnic next Satur- 
day for more blueberries. Yes, same time 
for the start, eleven sharp.”’ Nobody said he 
was sorry about one thing, not Uncle Jim, not 
Aunt -Helen, not Willie, and supper was a 
jolly meal. 

Of course mother and father wrote often to 
Willie, and Willie wrote to them; but Willie, 


didn’t know that each week Uncle Jim sent 
father a little note. The first week’s note 
was :— 

“Hard job to pry loose his ‘title.’ He has 
missed out on waffles and chicken and the 
like. We’ve made a_ beginning, though. 
Good stuff in him,—he missed a picnic with- 
out a whimper and had supper ready to sur- 
prise us when we got home.” 

The note at the end of the second week 
read :— 

“The ‘title’ is almost a thing of the past. 
How the youngster does like waffles and 
chicken! Helen and I are very fond of him. 
We all had a fine blueberrying picnic Satur- 
day. Willie and I climbed Lookout.” 

The third-week note read:— 
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“Title gone. Not a sign of ‘Wait-a-minute’ 
about that boy. Never knew before how 
helpful a youngster of eleven could be. Wish 
I had one just like him.” 

The note at the end of the fourth week read: 

“May Helen and I have the boy every sum- 
mer? He’s the best there is. His title? 
Don’t believe he ever had one. We’d like to 
have you all three come for the summer, but 
if you and Edith prefer to go off alone,—well, 
we want the boy. Hate to think of his going 
home.” 

“Prefer!” said father to himself, chuckling. 
“T guess not! Never knew such a long 
month without the shaver around,—but if he 
has lost his titlke— And he’s coming home 
to-morrow!” 


Obey 
WILLIAM T. MILLER 
If success you’d like to win,— 
Obey ! 
On this word reliance pin,— 
Obey ! 7 
Though the thing may seem absurd, 
And your temper may be stirred, 
Never raise a doubting word,— 
Obey ! 
If it’s school or play or work,— 
Obey ! 
Do not dodge or quit or shirk,— 
Obey ! 
When there’s work to do, just do it; 
If you lie down you will rue it: 
Get the order! Then go to it,— 
Obey ! 
If a leader you would be,— 
Obey ! 
Then your followers you. will see 
Obey ! 
What’s the test of strong command? 
When those above you make demand 
That you take a galling stand.— 
Obey ! 


Revolutionized Telegraphy 


It is predicted that a recent Norwegian 
invention will make the Morse code obso- 
lete and will revolutionize telegraphy. 
The invention sends “copy” by the page- 
ful, reproducing it accurately at the other 
end of the wire, handwriting, drawings, 
photographs, and all. By use of the 
new method one operator can easily 
do the present work of eight. A news- 
paper man who saw a demonstration of 
the device in Norway says a column may 
be clipped from a London newspaper and 
be reproduced in New York in less than 
ten minutes. 


Flying Cadets 

The United States War Department 
wants five hundred young men between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-seven to 
learn to fly airplanes. Applicants must 
have a high-school education or its equiv- 
alent, and upon acceptance will be called 
“flying cadets” and sent for training to 
the air service schools either in Florida 
or in Southern California. The first four 
months of training cover the primary 
course. The next six months cover ad- 
vanced courses in military flying, and 
include three months’ work with a ser- 
vice squadron either at San Diego, Calif., 
Houston, Tex., or Fort Sill, Okla. At the 
completion of his course a cadet will be 
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commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Air Service Reserve Corps and dis- 
charged. The object of the undertaking 
is to have a trained reserve of flyers. 
During their period of training the cadets 
will be furnished living quarters, all nec- 
essary clothing and equipment, medical 
and dental attention, one-dollar-a-day 
ration allowance, and a salary of $75 a 
month. Candidates must pass a physical 
examination. The project is under the 
direction of the Adjutant-General of the 
Army. 


COOK’S 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
EUROPE 
AND 
AROUND THE WORLD 
THE NATIONAL PARKS 


CALIFORNIA ALASKA 
CANADIAN ROCKIES 


SHORT SUMMER TOURS 
including 
THE GREAT LAKES 


ST. LAWRENCE AND SAGUENAY 
RIVERS, BERMUDA 


NEWFOUNDLAND NOVA SCOTIA 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, ETC. 


Individual and Independent Tours to 
start any day 


Also Tours under Personal Escort 


Descriptive programs on request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


336 Washington Street 
BOSTON, : MASS. 


First Boy to Win Book 


ROBERT SOULE, Jr. 
3103 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans 


in campaign by Sunday-school pupils for 
subscribers to THe REGISTER gets two 
subscriptions and selects the book 


Sergeant Ted Cole, United States Marine 
Who will be the next? 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T. 
Kidder, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. 
Slocum, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generav. Secretary, 

29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 
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Dawn 
CATHERINE PARMENTER 
Another day is nigh. 
It waits—poised like an opalescent bloom, 


The shadows of the dark night to illume, 
And light the sombre sky. 


The fragrant bud unfolds. 

The clouds are wrapt in lovely, shining light. 
All--all is touched with colors, soft and bright : 
Pale ambers, reds, and golds. 


Western News Letter 


CURTIS W. REESE 
I. MEETING OF WESTERN CONFERENCE 


The Unitarians of Chicago invite the 
delegates of the churches to the sixty- 
ninth annual session of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference to be held at Lincoln 
Centre, 700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chi- 
‘cago,’ May 15, 16, 17, 1921. By courtesy 
of Chicago’ Unitarians, delegates arriv- 
ing Sunday and Monday, May 15 and 16, 
will be provided with rooms (but not 
meals) at Drexel Arms Hotel, one block 
east of Lincoln Centre. Delegates ac 
cepting this courtesy must so advise 
the Western Unitarian Conference, 105 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, not later 
than Friday, May 18, giving expected time 
of arrival and departure. Upon arrival in 
Chicago delegates should report at Lincoln 
Centre. 


PROGRAMME 
Sunday, May 15 


5.80-7.30. Informal Reception. 
Young People’s 
charge. 
Inspirational Service. An- 
nual Sermon, Frank S. C. 
Wicks, Indianapolis; “A Dem- 
ocratic Church in a Demo- 
cratic State.” 


Chicago 
League in 


8.00. 


Monday, May 16 


Business Session. 

Welcome to Chicago, John 
Morris Evans, Minister All 
Souls Church, Chicago. i 
Response, Morgan Brooks, Ur- 
bana, President Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. 

Report of the Treasurer, 
Charles B. Foote, Evanston. 
Report of the Secretary, Cur- 
tis W. Reese, Chicago. 
Appointment of Committees. 
Address, “Religion and _ the 
New Psychology,” Frank C. 
Doan, Iowa City. 

Address, “Religious. Educa- 
tion and the New Psychol- 
ogy,” Julia N. Budlong, Kala- 
mazoo. 

. Denominational Session. 
Address, Charles H. Strong, 
President Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Address, Miss Lucy Lowell, 
President National Alliance 
Unitarian Women. 

Address, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, President American 
Unitarian Association. 


10.00. 


11.00. 


iS 
wo 
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5.50. Supper and Conference for 
Sunday-school workers. Hugh 
R. Orr, minister at Evanston, 
and Dr. Henry F. Cope, of the 
Religious Education Associa 
tion, in charge. 
Platform Meeting :— 
Address, “The Outlook for 
Industry,” Earl F. Cook, 
Quincy. 
Address, “The Outlook for 
Religion,” John H. Die- 
trich, Minneapolis. 


8.00. 


Tuesday, May 17 

Business Session. 

Reports of Committees, elec- 
tion of officers, etc. 

Address, “Experience and 
the Idea of God,” James W. 
Macdonald, Lincoln. 

Address, “The Thoughtful 
Worshipper,” John Malick, 
€incinnati. 

Ministers’ Luncheon Paper, 
“The Value of MTheism,” 
George R. Dodson, St. Louis 
Alliance Luncheon, Mrs. Em- 
met L. Richardson, Milwau- 
kee, presiding. 


10.00. 


10.30. 


12.00. 


2.50. Alliance Session. 
Address, Miss Lucy Lowell, 
Boston. 
Address, Mrs. George Hol- 


dredge, Omaha. 

Annual Banquet. Speakers: 
James W. Vallentyne, Unity 
Church, Oak Park; George E. 


6.50. 


O’Dell, Ethical Society, 
Grand Rapids; Laurance 
Plank, Dayton: Mrs. Hy 


Richardson, Milwaukee; R 
Ernest Akin, Louisville. 


II. ANNvuAL MEETINGS 


The names of the cities in which the 
meetings were held and the ministers 
who preached the sermons are as fol- 
lows: 1852, Cincinnati, G. W. Briggs: 
1853, St. Louis, John H. Heywood; 1854, 
Louisville, Dr. Hill; 1855, Buffalo, A. A. 
Livermore; 1856, Chicago, First; 1857, 
Alton, J. H. Heywood; 1858, Cincinnati, 
Samuel Longfellow; 1859, Milwaukee, 
James Freeman Clarke; 1860, Quincy, 
Moncure Conway; 1862, Detroit, A. D. 
Mayo; 1863, Toledo, N. A. Staples; 1864, 
Meadville, Dr. C. A. Bartol; 1865, Cin- 
cinnati, EK. E. Hale; 1866, Buffalo, G. H. 
Heyworth; 1867, Chicago, First, A. D. 
Putnam; 1869, Quincy, A. D. Mayo; 1870, 
Cleveland, Robert Collyer; 1872, Mead- 
ville, R. R. Shippen; 1873, Chicago, All 
Souls, S. R. Calthrop; 1874, St. Louis, 
Frederick Frothingham; 1875, Chicago, 
Unity, J. C. Learned; 1876, Louisville, 
T. B. Forbush; 1877, Toledo, H. M. Sim- 
mons; 1878, Chicago, First, John Sny- 
der; 1879, Cincinnati, Calvin Stebbins: 
1880, Milwaukee, J. T. Sunderland; 1881, 
St. Louis, Brooke Herford; 1882, Cleve- 
land, G. W. Cutter; 1883, Chicago, Unity. 
James Vila Blake; 1884, Chicago, First, 
F. L. Hosmer; 1885, St. Louis, William 
H. Copeland; 1886, Cincinnati; 1887, 
Chicago, All Souls, H. M. Simmons; 
1888, Chicago, Third, M. J. Miller; 1889, 
Chicago; 1890, Chicago, All Souls, W. C. 


Gannett; 1891, Chicago, Third, Mary A.| At Louisville, Ky., the Religious Con- 
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Safford; 1892, Chicago, All Souls, C. F. 
Bradley; 1893, Chicago, Unity, S. M. Cro- 
thers; 1894, Chicago, First; 1895, Chica- 
go, Third, J. E. Roberts; 1896, Chicago, 
All Souls, H. M. Simmons; 1897, Chicago, 
Unity, Ida C. Hultin; 1898, Chicago, 
Third, James Vila Blake; 1899, Chicago, 
First, W. D. Simonds; 1900, Chicago, 
Unity, A. Lazenby; 1901, St. Louis, 
Samuel A. Eliot; 1902, Chicago, First, 
Robert Collyer; 1903, Milwaukee; 1904, 
Chicago, Third; 1905, Cleveland, Fred V. 
Hawley; 1906, Chicago, Unity; 1907, De- 
troit, John W. Day; 1908, Chicago, First; 


1909, St. Paul, F. M. Bennett; 1910, 
Chicago, Third, W. M. Backus; 1911. 
Indianapolis, Fred V. Hawley; 1912, 
Chicago, Unity, Minot O. Simons; 1913, 
Toledo, Jenkin Lloyd Jones; 1914, 


Chicago, First, F. A. Gilmore; 1915, Cin- 
cinnati, E. R. Shippen; 1916, St. Louis, 
J. D. Reid; 1917, Des Moines, Rowena M. 
Mann; 1918, Dayton; 1919, Detroit, 
Richard W. Boynton; 1920, Minneapolis; 
1921, Chicago, Frank S. C. Wicks. 


SECRETARIES OF WESTERN UNITARIAN 


CONFERENCE 


1852-53, A. A. Livermore, Cor., Charles 
Harlow, Rec.; 1853-54, A. A. Livermore, 
Cor., John ©. Cox, Rec.; 1854-57, A. A. 
Livermore, Cor., W. D. Haley, Rec. ; 1857- 
59, T. J. Mumford,-Cor., J. G. Forman; 


Rec.; 1859-62, N. A.- Staples, Cor:, J. G. 
Forman, Rec.; 1862-63, Richard Metcalf, 
Cor... S°"S Hunting,- Kec; “1863-64 
W. Willis, Cor. S. S. Hunting, Rec.; 
1864-65, W. G. Nowell, Cor., S. B. 
Hiage, .ttec.;~ 1865-66, “S) E> Camp, 
Cor, J." Gs Korman, & -Reer  ts6607 


S.. H. -Camp, Cor... Ac <Go Hibbard 
Rec.; 1866-67, S. H. Camp, Cor., J. G. 
Forman, Rec.; 1867-73, S. S. Hunting, 
Cor., C. G. Howland, Rec.; 1873-75, S. S. 
Hunting, Cor. Frederick L. Hosmer, 
Rec.; 1875-76, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Cor., 
C. H, S. Mixer, Rec.; 1876-77, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Cor., Joseph Shippen, Rec.; 
1877-78, T. B. Forbush; 1878-80, Jabez T. 
Sunderland; 1880-84, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones; 1884-86, Jabez T. Sunderland; 
1886-92, John R. Effinger; 1892-94, Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer; 1894-99, Allen W. 
Gould; 1899-1902, Franklin C. South- 
worth; 1902-04, Fred V. Hawley; 1904— 
99, Wilson M. Backus; 1909-19, Ernest 
C. Smith; 1919, Curtis W. Reese. 


III. News oF THE CHURCHES 


The Unity Club of Hinsdale, IIl., is dis- 
cussing ‘Education in Democracies,” the 
subtitles being “Ideal Democracy,” ‘“Pa-~ 
trons of Democracy,” “Democracy and 
Education,” ‘“Hducating the Nation,”~ 
“The Dayton Experiment.” The study is 
conducted by Mr. George Furzer. Rev. 
Cora V. Lambert’s March sermons were 
“A New Administration,” ‘The Uncon- 
querable Soul,” “Thy Country Shall Be 
My Country.” 

The Unitarian Young People’s League 
of Chicago gave the two plays “The 
Twelve-Pound Look” and “Six Pass while 
the Lentils Boil” on three successive even- 
ings to large audiences at Evanston, IIl., 
Third Church and Unity Church, Chicago, 
Tl. : : 
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versation Group, composed of new and 
prospective members, meets Wednesday 
evenings to talk together informally about 
the fundamentals of religion. Recent ser- 
mons by Rev. R. Ernest Akin were on 
“How Account for Jesus,” “Jesus’ Treat- 
ment for Human Defects,” “The Atone- 
ment in Liberal Thought,’ “The Resur- 
rection—Who was, and is, and is to 
come.” 

In sermons entitled “The Voices of An- 
other Dawn,” “The Sin of Scant Meas- 
ure,” “The Atheism of Fear,’ “The Cre- 
ative Spirit of Victory,’ Rev. John Mor- 
ris Evans of All Souls Church, Chicago, 
is endeavoring to answer: “What are the 
signs of victory? What are hindrances 
to a better social order? What obstructs 
us in our effort for personal power?” 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Richard Jones are 
planning a biography of Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones and would be grateful for letters 
or data concerning’ him. ~~ 

A Forum with orchestra, mass sing- 
ing, and an address is held every Sunday 
afternoon by the Abraham Lincoln Cen- 
tre. Prof. E. A. Ross was the speaker, 
Sunday, April 3,.,his subject being “The 
Man-made World.” 

Rev. Kenneth E. Evans of Davenport, 
Ta., and Rev. George R. Gebauer of Keo- 
kuk, Ia., exchanged pulpits on April 10. 
On Easter Sunday, Mr. Gebauer extended, 
in the name of the church, the hand of 
fellowship to seven new members. At 


the Alliance meeting on April 4, Miss Iza 
Mitchell spoke on “School Gardening.” 
The Women’s Alliance of the Unitarian 
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church at Ann Arbor, Mich., held a meet- 
ing at which Mrs. Groh and Mrs. Shep- 
ard were hostesses. The minister of the 
church, Rev. Sidney §. Robins, gave the 
last paper in the series on “The World’s 
Great Religious Leaders,” his subject be- 
ing “Jesus, the Founder of Chris- 
tianity.” 

Sixteen new members have recently 
been voted into the church at St. Cloud, 
Minn., where Rey. Oswald Helsing of 
the Department of Church Extension of 
the American Unitarian Association is 


beginning a most promising work. 

The series of sermons Rev. James W. 
Macdonald of Lincoln, Neb., is preaching 
on “The Liberal Interpretation of the 
Personality of Jesus’ drew congregations 
averaging more than two hundred. 

At Des Moines, Ia., Dr. Herbert Martin 
of Drake University is giving a series 
of lectures before Unity Circle on “Child 
Ethics.” 

The Quincy, Ill., Unitarian church, of 
which Rev. Earl F. Cook is minister, 
by means of an every-member canvass 
raised the largest budget in its history. 
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The Present Waldensian Need 


A large group of Bostonians, including Uni- 
tarians, interested in the work of the Walden- 
sian Church, attended a luncheon given at 
the University Club, Boston, Monday, April 
11, in honor of Rev. V. A. Costabel and his 
wife of Milan, Italy. The luncheon had been 
arranged by Mrs. Frederic Cunningham, Miss 
Rose L. Dexter, and Miss Margaret H. Jack- 
son, with Dean Washburn of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass., as 
presiding officer, to afford an opportunity for’ 
Signor Costabel to speak on the great oppor- 
tunity of Protestantism in Italy at the 
present time. The remarkable record of the 
Waldensians, which is rooted well back in the 
heroic days of Italy, was reviewed by Signor ~ 
Costabel from 1165, when Peter Waldo took 
his stand for spiritual freedom, up to the pres- 
ent, when, through the translation of the 
Scriptures made by Dr. Giovanni Luzzi, 
what has been pronounced the “greatest 
contribution to the moral, intellectual, and 
spiritual welfare of Italy”’ has been achieved. 
The Waldensians at the present time number 
forty thousand in Italy, and among them is a 


At a popular Sunday afternoon course ' doctor who has just been made mayor. of 


of lectures at Unity Centre, Des Moines, 
Rey. Edmund H. Reeman discussed ‘‘The 


Movies—Is their Influence Good or 
Bad?” “Our Dreams—What Do They 
Mean?” “Marriage—Can We Improve 


Upon It?” “Divorce—Is It Too Easy or 
Too Hard?” “Shall We Control Child- 
birth?” 'The lectures were preceded by 
fifteen minutes of organ music and com- 
munity singing. 


Venice, one man who is a member of the 
Italian Senate, and another a distinguished 
physician who is one of the medical faculty 
in the famous University of Bologne. Wal- 
densian teachers are making a great struggle 
against the appalling illiteracy in Italy. 
For this work and for the support of Walden- 
sian war orphans they themselves, though 
poor, collected no less than $80,000 last year. 
M. GC. C. 


Modern Bungalows 
Electric Lights 
Fine Saddle. Horses 
Free Riding and 


Instruction 


* 


THE ANCHORAGE 


Finest Appointed Summer Camp for Girls in the United States 
On Beautiful Lake Yinnipesaukee, N. H.—Foothills of the White Mountains 


Motor Boating 
Canoeing 
Swimming, Diving 
Tennis, Basket-ball 
Baseball, Archery 


Highest Grade Counselors and Instructors from Foremost American Colleges. Modern Dairy and Farm connected. 
Finest Building on Estate reserved for Parents. 


Send for booklet to 


Estuer B. Surcurre, Secretary, care of State Normal School, Framincuam, Mass. 


After June First, Mirror Lake P.O., N. H. 


Arts and Crafts 
Basketry 

Music, Dancing 
Volley Ball, Hiking 


Motion Pictures 
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With the Testimony of God 


For this cause came a Syrian immigrant ona 
far fourney—The witness is true 


Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany has com- 
pleted ten years of ministry at the Church 
of the Disciples, Boston. At the eightieth 
annual meeting, held on Wednesday even- 
ing, April 26, his people presented to him 
a token of ‘affection and esteem. The pres- 
entation was made by the chairman of 
the pastoral committee, Mr. Edward A. 
Church. 

Mr. Rihbany entered upon his ministry 
at the Church of the Disciples on May 1, 
1911. He came to Boston from a ministry 
of fifteen years in the Middle West. The 
interesting story of his early coming to 
America is told in his autobiography, “A 
Far Journey.” He says at the close of 
this volume: “Though one of the least 
of her loyal citizens, I am rich in the 
sense that I am ‘helping in my small way 
to solve America’s great problems and to 
realize her wondrous possibilities. I have 
journeyed from the religion of ‘authority 
for truth’ to the religion of ‘truth for 
authority’—a religion that teaches me the 
fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of 
man, and the friendliness of the universe.” 

In this spirit Mr. Rihbany has minis- 
tered unto the Church of the Disciples 
for ten fruitful years and has won the 
devotion of a congregation that now 
pledges to him anew an unfailing loyalty. 

On Sunday, May 1, his Bible selection 
gave the anniversary note: “And I, breth- 
ren, when I came unto you, came not with 
excellency of speech or with wisdom, pro- 
claiming to you the testimony of God.... 
I was with you in weakness, and in fear, 
and in much trembling. And my speech 

“and my preaching were not in persuasive 
words of wisdom, but in demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.” The text of 
the sermon gave the promise for the fu- 
ture: “We are fellow-workers with God.” 
He dwelt upon the blessing of a church 
which for eighty years has stood for 
freedom in the pulpit and in the pew. He 
rejoiced in the democratic spirit which 
has prevailed through the whole period 
of its history. He expressed his gratifi- 
cation in the work of the church for the 
religious education of its young people. 
He was grateful for the freedom that 
the church has given to its minister to 
travel far afield. with his message and to 
feel in return the vivifying contact of new 
groups of people. This contact with peo- 
ple Mr. Rihbany considers a constant fac- 
tor of his ‘education, and an essential 
element in his success as a preacher... The 
Church of the Disciples rejoices that it 
continues to have a minister who can go 
forth into new fields, be acceptable to 
varied groups of people, and bring back to 
the home church the reviving touch of 
new human contacts. 

As this minister and people enter upon a 
new decade as “fellow-workers with God,” 
the congregation earnestly desires to be 
worthy. of its chosen minister. His gifts 
of inherited character and of attainment 
continually reinforce his eloquent spoken 
word. His “soul is wont to bring him 
tidings more than seven watchmen that 
sit on high on a watch-tower. His life is 
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a reconciling influence in the hearts of | Houston, Tex.; Dr. Florence Buck, who 


men. 


preached the conference sermon; and Mr. 


Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never|J- Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of Boston, 


the twain shall meet, 

Till earth and sky stand presently at God's 
great judgment seat; 

But there is neither East nor West, border, 
nor breed, nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, 
though they come from the ends of the 
earth ! 


A Visitor at Southern Conference 


nS cs 

The session of the Southern Conference 
held March 29-31 in New Orleans presented 
an exceptionally well-arranged programme. 
Addresses and business were given first 
place, and social events and trips about 
the city were relegated to the afternoon of 
the last day. A very pleasant informal 
reception following the sermon on Tues- 
day evening gave opportunity for acquain- 
tance among delegates from the widely 
scattered churches in the South. 

All the churches in the Conference ex- 
cept three were represented. Their re- 
ports proved interesting, and showed re- 
newed activity and hope. The campaign 
to extend and enlarge Unitarian work in 
all parts of the country has put a new 
spirit into the churches in the South. The 
purchase of a large lot and brick house 
in Nashville, Tenn., serving as an audi- 
torium and the minister’s home, and of a 
parsonage at Memphis, make for stability 
and permanence in our Unitarian work in 
those cities. From Texas came earnest 
appeals for the recognition of the South- 
west as a missionary opportunity for our 
faith, especially at Austin, where the state 
university is located. The churches at 
Charleston, New Orleans, and Louisville 
had large achievements during the past 
year. 

The attendance was good at all sessions. 

At the first, on Tuesday afternoon, there 


were present more than a hundred people; | 


for the sermon Tuesday evening the large 
auditorium was fairly well filled. 

Among the speakers representing the 
Southern field were seven ministers: R. 
Ernest Akin of Louisville, George B. 
Spurr of Nashville, William B. Clark of 
Memphis, Gideon I. Keirn of Atlanta, 
William M. Taylor of Chattanooga, 
George Gilmour of Dallas, and Chester A. 
Drummond of New Orleans. Laymen and 
laywomen had important places on the 
programme: Mr. George W. Jalonick 
from Dallas, the president, who kept the 
programme moving on time, a_ rare 
achievement; Mr. Lewis Fogle and Dg. 
W. Burton Thorning of Houston; Miss 
Lilla N. Breed of Louisville, the capable 
Alliance vice-president for the South; 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Langhorne Lewis from 
Lynchburg, Va., a gracious presence, 
charming every one with her personality 
and address. 

New Orleans was represented by Col. 
George Soulé, a venerable figure, and Miss 
Mary Soulé, his daughter; Mrs. Frank 
Nairne, and Professors Johnson and Hen- 
son. 

From the North came Rey. James Dun- 
can of Clinton, Mass., who had just given 
several weeks’ service to the church at 


speaker for the Laymen’s League. 

Three parts of the programme should 
have special mention. The morning meet- 
ing on Thursday was in two sections. 
The Southern Associate Alliance and the 
men delegates met separately to consider 
the work of the two main departments of 
our national work, The Alliance and the 
Laymen’s League. At the platform meet- 
ing on Wednesday evening the topics were 
grouped around three parts of the Angels’ 
Annunciation Song;—“Glory to God,” “On 
Harth Peace,” and “Good-will to Men,”— 
linking the liberal thought of God to two 
vital modern problems, universal peace 
and service to the lowly, while the music 
by the choir, under direction of Mr. Camp- 
bell Cooksy, carried out the same theme. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 


Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged ........... $33,204.94 


April 18. Society in Carlisle, Mass. 10.00 

18. First Parish, Dorchester, 
ti RRR oe ares sot = 00.00 

18. Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass) -t .accee 200.60 

18. Mrs. Anna BE. Wise, St. 
Albans, Vit.vcaecseeae 20.00 

18. Society in Medford, Mass. 
(additional) .%Gs 6. 20 70.00 
18. Society in Concord, Mass. 500.00 
18. Society in Randolph, Mass. 5.00 
18. Society in Fresno, Calif. 42.30 

18. Third Unitarian Church, 
Chicago; ill," eee 15.00 
18. Society in Lancaster, Pa. 25.00 

18. Society in Beverly, Mass. 
(additional), 0. aee 15 

18. Sunday School, Medfield, 
Mass: acie'. ccm. cee 5.01 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Tested by Time 


New England Industries that 
have weathered the changes of 
generations now merit your at- 
tention. Any bank or broker — 
will recommend. 


Organized 
Androscoggin Mills 1860 | 
Appleton Co. 1828 | 
Belding Bros. & Co. 1863 | 
Merrimac Chemical 1853 | 
Emerson Shoe 1st Pfd. 1879 | ° 
Exeter Mfg. 1828 | 
Lowell Bleachery 1833 | 
New Haven Clock Pfd. 1817 | 
Sullivan Machinery 1850 | 
York Mfg. 1831 | 


Mark your choice and receive details. 


Earnest E. Smith 


52 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Specialist in New Hngland Securities 


g 
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18. Marshfield Hills, Mass., 20. Sundays Sch - 22, - 
Branch Ww omen’s yeas rhe ; evel ae 13.33 cont aera Saisie 10.00 
: PAAR OO Princ aim y's Sate 5.00 20. Society in New Orleans 22. Society in Ithaca, N.Y... 99.03 
18. “Barnard Memorial, Bos- La. ....ca ie bo 01.0% 22. Hawes Church, South : 
COTE NESE at. sg te 10.00 20. West Bridgewater, Mass., Boston, Mass., Branch 
18. Society in Bedford, Mass. 20.00 Branch men’s Y ia 
; ; a . Wome Women’s Alliance ... 5.00 
18. Church of the Unity, St. Alliance “cece Miers 10.00 22. Society in Des Moines, Ia. 25.00 
Louis, Mo. .......... 75.00 20. Society in Northfield, Mass. 15.00 23. Society in Ayer, Mass. .. 25.00 
18. apt I ae 20. tame ay ; pa ag hee 23. Society in Bangor, Me... 210.78 
, . ’ . iona ociety, Provi- 23. Third Unitarian Congre- 
BT OOO IIo RES 50.00 dence; RB. aan 225.00 gational Society, Brook- 
20. Society in Sturbridge, Mass. 20.00 20. Society in Jamaica Plain, Eon Niver®. oe eet. 2%, 50.34 
20. Society in Marshfield Mass. (additional) .. 25.00 23. Society in Erie, Pa. .... 90.00 
Hills; Mass. -.....-... 14.50 20. Shirley, Mass., Branch 23. Sunday School, Florence, 
20. Society in Haverhill, Mass. 384.00 Women’s Alliance .... 5.00 EA SEs Wiehe a cckaons's oo eis 5.00 
20. George P. Reidenbach, 20. Society in Milford, N.H. 15.00 23. Society in Belfast, Me. 
Green Bay, Wis. ..... 10.00 20. Third Congregational So- (additional) ........ 3.00 
20. pia ec in Chattanooga, on | aap 2 ciety, Hinghes ‘acon 147.80 23. ai eae Church, 
A bs CR ar eae é . Society in empleton, >hiladelphia, Pa., 
20. Society in Marlboro, Mass. 139,00 Masp.  ...... sieeeneenneeee 40.50 Branch 2 Women’s 
20. Society in Medfield, Mass. 25.00 21. Society in Wheeling, W. AMIGNCO™ sa iris tess s:5/61 15.00 
20. Society in Lexington, Vas, |. «<ceeeer 48.00 23. Hartford, Conn., Branch ; 
Mass. (additional) .... 57.00 21. Young Readers’ Round Women’s Alliance .... 10.00 
20. Society in West Upton, Table Association, 23. Society in Montpelier, Vt. 133.82 
Mass. (additional) .... 100.00 Church of the Dis- 23. Society in Montpelier, 
20. Society in Amherst, Mass. 25.00 ciples, Boston, Mass... . 5.00 Vt., to create a lif 
20. Miss Fannie M. Faulkner, 21. Hawes Unitarian Congre- membership .......: i 50.00 
Boston, Mass. ...... 100.00 eo Se South ceo 23. sit tac Mass., Branch 
20. Society in Lynn, Mass. oston, Mass. ....... ‘ omen’s Alliance .... 15.00 
(additional) ........ 5.00 21. Mrs. Bell _S. Smith, y ‘ 
. pay nena) ag aed Keene, N.EEe 5.00 RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
aa saee at age eae epee 21. Society in Fitchburg, Mass. 206.45 Pea Ss Sue OOR BOCIMEL 
dirt) Ualiarian . Society, eee? 2 Roe: ~96.25 eae at ee 
, , a rist hurch, orches- for eS ae ee 30.00 
: 20. Besiety ak Wilton “Genire Pe ia oe ter, Mass, .......... 10.00 ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
. ATE. Oo Cee Re rai : 36.00 22. Caden an el 20.00 DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
20. Church of All Souls, New = aa Honal- LE ee e. wa 3 EDUCATION 
é am m@lty rar sic i%-3 he's 1,100.00 Brooklyn, N.Y.)....:. 25.00 20. School of Religion of Unity 
20. poy in Montreal, 191.25 22. Society in Peabody, ee Pittsfield, 3.50 
eter teen eee . Mass. ... aan. : stag FOP RS MN ee aah : 
20. Society in Orange, N.J... 50.00 22, Society in’ Helena, Mont. 30.00 22. Sunday School, Church 
20. Society in Chestnut Hill, 22. Society in Wellesley Hills, of the Disciples, Bos- 
| . Bais dlls ans oe 9+» 610.00 Mass. .....cguamies 138.15 apa gyre oe hema e 62.22 
20. Society in Berlin, Mass. 15.00 22. Wollaston, Mass., Branch _ 
20. First he thera Church, eicod pat Wee Women’s oe es . rater $39,828.20 
ittHpurens tea.) yes" . 22. ociety in oledo, io. x r DN 7 reasurer 
eae Uebitee Ses nfl ta fl Roclety in CRammeeoed, Henry M. WiziaMs, TJ'reasurer, 


Maat eee eet a! 100.00 Mass. ... See. 55.25 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CHIPPING GRANITE 


Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the First Church in Boston, has a fund of 
good stories. 


You’ll like his story of the old Italian stone-cutter, who chipped away on 
an endless succession of granite blocks, and occasionally wondered 


what it all meant. 


‘uvmvvaesvvneca inerrant essence 


One Sunday evening, after visiting friends in Boston, he started back 
through the city with his wife and his tribe of children to take a train for 
their home in the little town of Quincy Adams. 

In a silent street he stopped to look at a half-finished bank building. At 
first only idly curious, he suddenly became absorbed in the magnificent 
structure. , 

He had recognized some of the granite that he himself had been cutting. 
This was what, in listless, heavy-spirited fashion, he had been working 
on; what he had been helping to build. | 


His wife had to drag him away. They just managed to catch their train. 
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10,698 Unitarian laymen have recognized what their League is trying to 
do; and something of the pride and joy of the master-builder is their 


portion. 
? 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
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THe WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The man who says 
there is nothing 


good in the human 
heart is revealing 


American Unitarian Association 
DELEGATE SOCIETIES, 1921-22 
According to our record the following 
societies and “missionary associations,” 
haying sent “a contribution for missionary 
uses to the treasurer of the Association 
for two successive years,”’ the last having 
been placed in his hands ‘on or before 
May 1,” are entitled to representation at 
the coming annual meeting “by the per- 
sons of its minister and two additional 
lay delegates.” If ‘any omissions are 
discovered in the list or any society fails 
to receive blank credentials, it is desirable 
that notice should be sent to me without 

delay. 


Louis ©. Cornisu, Secretary. 


Albany, N.Y. 
Alton, Ill. 


ciety, Hyde Park. 
Unitarian Church, Ros- 


Amherst, Mass. lindale. 
Andover, N.H. :— Channing Church, Dor- 
Congregational Uni- chester. 
tarian Society. Braintree, Mass. 


Andover, North, Mass. 
Angora, Minn. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arlington, Mass. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, (Mass. 
Bridgewater, Elast, Mass. 


Ashby, Mass. Bridgewater, West, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. Brockton, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. Brookfield, Mass. 


Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Me. 
Ayer, Mass. 


Brookline, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Second Unitarian So- 


Baltimore Md. ciety. 
Bangor, Me. Brooklyn, Conn. 
Barnstable, Mass. Buffalo, N.Y. 


Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Me. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Cambridge, Mass. :— 
First Parish. 
Third Cong’l Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Me. 
Charleston, §.C. 
Charlestown, N.H. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Bolton, Mass. Chelmsford, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :-— Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
First Parish, Dorches- Chicago, Ill. :— 
ter. First Unitarian So- 
First Church. ciety. 
First Church in Rox- Unity Church. 
bury. Third Unitarian Church. 
Second Church. All Souls’ Church. 
King’s Chapel. Chicopee, Mass. 
First Parish, W. Rox-Cincinnati, Ohio. 
bury. Cleveland, Ohio. 
New South Church. Clinton, Mass. 
Arlington Street Cohasset, Mass. 
Church. Colorado Springs, Col. 
First Parish, Brizh-Concord, Mass. 
ton. Concord, N.H. 
First Congregational Dallas, Tex. 
Society, Jamaica Danvers, Mass. 
Plain. Davenport, Ia. 
Third Religious So-Dayton, Ohio. 
ciety, Dorchester. Dedham, Mass. 
Hawes U nitarian Deerfield, Mass. 
Cong’l Church, SouthDenver, Col. 
Boston. Des Moines, Ia. 
Bulfinch Place Church. Detroit, Mich. 
South Congregational Dighton, Mass. 
Church. Dover, Mass. 
Barnard Memorial. Dover, N.H. 
Church of the Dis- Dunkirk, N.Y. 
ciples. Duxbury, Mass. 
East Boston Unitarian Easton, Mass. :— 


Society. Congregational Parish. 
All Souls’ Church, Rox- Society at North 
bury. Easton. 
Christ Church, Dor-Fastport, Me. 
chester. Edmonton, Can. 


Church of the Unity, Elizabeth, N.J. 
Dorchester. Ellsworth, Me. 


First Unitarian So-Erie, Pa. 
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Evanston, Ill. Church of the Re- 
Exeter, N.H. deemer, New Brigh- 
Fairhaven, Mass. ton. 


Fall River, Mass. West Side Unitarian 
Fitchburg, Mass. Church. 
Framingham, Mass. First Unitarian Church, 
Francestown, N.H. Flushing. 

Franklin, N.H. Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Fresno, Calif. Northampton, Mass. :— 
Gardner, Mass. Second Congregational 
Geneseo, Ill. Church. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Society at Florence. 
Grafton, Mass. 


Northboro, Mass. 


Greenfield, Mass. Northfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. Norton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N.J. Norwell, Mass. 


Hanska Minn. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Oklahoma, Okla. 


Harvard, Mass. Omaha, Neb. 
Haverhill, Mass. Orange, N.J. 
Helena, Mont. Orlando, Fla. 
Highland Springs, Va. Ottawa, Can. 
Hingham, Mass. :— Palo Alto, Calif. 
First Parish. Passaic, N.J. 


Second Parish. Paterson, N.J. 


Third Cong’l Society. Peabody, Mass. 
Holyoke, Mass. Pembroke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. Peterboro, N.H. 
Houlton, Me. Petersham, Mass. 
Houston, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa. :— 
Hubbardston, Mass. First Unitarian 
Hudson, Mass. Church. 
Indianapolis, ind. Unitarian Society of 
Ithaca, N.Y. Germantown. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jamestown, N.Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. :— 
First Unitarian Church. 


Kansas City, Mo. 2 hehe ea Sather 5 
Keene, N.H. Pittsfield, Mass. 
Kennebunk, — Me. Plainfield, N.J. 


Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N.H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N.H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N.H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N.H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Plymouth, Mass. 
Portland, Me. :— 
First Parish. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N.H. 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Presque Isle, Me. 
Providence, R.I.:— 
First Cong’! Church. 
Westminster Cong’l So- 
ciety. \ 
Ouincy, Il. 
Quincy, Mass. :— 
First Cong’l Society. 
Wollaston Unitarian 
Society. 
Randolph, Mass. 
Reading, Mass. 
Redlands. Calif. 
Richmond. Va. 
Ridgewood. N.J. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Rockland, Mass. 


Marietta, Ohio. Rowe, Mass. 
MarThare, Maas: Rutherford, N.J. 
Mar shfield, (Mass. :-— Saco. Me. 


Second Congregational St. Cloud, Minn. 

Society. St. Louis, Mo. :— : 

Grace Chapel. Church of the Messiah. 
Meadville, Pa. Church of the Unity. 
Medfield, Mass. St. Paul. Minn. 
Medford, Mass. Salem. Mass.:— — 
Melrose, ‘Mass. First Cone’l Society. 
Memphis, Tenn. Second Church. 
Middleboro, Mass. North Society. . 
Milford, N.H. Salt Lake City. Utah. 
Milton, Mass. San Antonio, Tex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. San Diego, Calif 
Minneapolis, Minn. Sandwich. Mass. 
Montague, Mass.: Sanford, Me. 

First Unitarian! So-San Francisco. Calif. 
ciety. Santa Ana. Calif. 

Montclair, N.J. Santa Barbara. Calif. 
Montpelier, Vt. Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Montreal, Can. Schenectady, N.Y. 
Nantucket, Mass. Scituate. Mass. 
Nashua oEL. Soattle, Wash. :— 
Nashville, Tenn. University Unitarian 
Natick, Mass. Church. 

Natick, So., Mass. Sharon, Mass. 

Needham, Mass. Sherborn, Mass. 

New Bedford, Mass. Shirley. ‘Mass. 

Newburgh, N.Y Sioux City, Ia. 

Newburyport, Mass. Somerville, Mass. :— 

New London, Conn. First Cong’] Society. 

New Orleans, La. Second Unitarian 

Newport, R.I. Society. 

Newton, Mass. :-— Svokane, Wash. 
Channing Religious ‘So- Svringfield. Mass. 

ciety. Sterling, Mass. 
Society at NewtonStoneham, Mass. 

Centre. Stow, Mass. 
Society at West New-Sturbridge. Mass. 

ton. Sudbury, Mass. 

New York N.Y. :— Summit, N.J. 
Church of All Souls.Syracuse, N.Y. 
Second Cong’l Unita- Taunton, Mass. 

rian Church. Templeton, Mass. 
First Uniitarian So- Toledo, Ohio. 

ciety, Brooklyn. Toronto, Can. 
Second Unitarian So-Trenton, N.J. 

ciety, Brooklyn. Trenton, N.Y. 
Third . Unitarian So-Upton, West, Mass. 

ciety, Brooklyn. Urbana, Ill. 
Fourth Unitarian So- Uxbridge, Mass. 

ciety, Brooklyn. Victoria, B.C., Can. 
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Vineland, N.J. ' Liberal Christian 


Vineyard Haven, (Mass. 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, Mass. 
Walpole, N.H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. 
Washington, DC. 
Watertown, Mass. 
Waterville, Me. 
Waverley, Mass. 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, ‘Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
Wheeling, W.Va. 
White Oak, N.C. 
Whitman, Mass. 


Winchendon, Mass. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can. :— 
All Souls’ Church. 
First Icelandic Uni- 
tarian Church. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester Mass: : 
Second Parish. 
Yarmouth, Me. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
National Alliance of 
Unitarian Women. 
New York League of 
Unitarian Women. 
hitn Philadelphia League of 
Wichita, Kan. Unitarian Women. 
Wilmington, Del. Unitarian Church of 
Wilton, N.H. :— All Souls  (Corres- 
First Cong’l - Society. pondence). 


Selling Starving Chinese Children 


Robert E. Speer, president of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, is making an appeal to American 
churches in behalf of China’s famine vic- 
tims. Notwithstanding the generous re- 
sponse, the supplies of grain and other 
food materials made available by funds 
raised in this country are insuffi- 
cient. Dr. Speer says: “Large numbers in 
the five vast provinces where famine 
reigns will surely starve to death between 
now and the tharvest-time in June unless 
we in America greatly increase the num- 
ber and amount of our contributions. 

“So desperate is the situation that 
babies from the famine villages of North 
China are now being offered for sale by, 
street-vendors in some of the cities and 
towns far from the afflicted area. While 
most of the tots in the hands of the ped- 
dlers are girls, many boy babies are being 
sold, and at prices so low that already the 
business fis not regarded as profitable. 

“Writing to the American Committee 
for China Famine Fund, whose distribu- 
tion of food is keeping many alive in 
the stricken provinces, an American, resi- 
dent in China, tells of examining the baby 
collection of a vendor posted with his 
wares at a bridge in a Ohinese city. 
Wrapped up in rags and stowed away in 
two big baskets in which he had carried 
them many miles to market, the peddler 
had seven infants. They were none too 
vigorous-looking according to American 
standards, yet the Chinaman said he had 
been feeding them well since his purchase 
of them, in order to make them sell more 
readily. Some of them had been almost 
starved when he got them and had been 
further weakened by the long journey 
from their home villages. 


“Two of the babies were boys, but re- - 


gardless of sex the asking price was the 
same, one Mexican dollar apiece; and 
between ‘the figure asked and the final 
selling-price there is a marked difference 
in China.” 


But isn’t it sad to think that with all 
Eternity behind and before us we cannot, 
even though we pay for it with sorrow, filch 
from the Immensities one hundred poor years 
of life to watch the two Great Experiments? 
A hundred years hence India and America 
will be worth observing -—Rudyard Kepiage- 


ton, Mass., Mrs. 
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WE ARE EXTENDING 
THE TIME TO MAY 19 


Tue CuristTiAN REGISTER 
offers three prizes of five, three, 
and two dollars for the best 
three stories telling in two hun- 
dred and fifty words or less 
“What Happens to My Recis- / 


TER.” For instance, Dr. A. W. 


Oxford, 45 Old Bond Street, 
London, W., who has recently 
renewed his subscription for two 
years, writes that he (1) sends 
his paper to his sister after he 
has read it. His sister (2) gives 
it.to a friend (3) who gives it to 
his minister (4) who sends it to 
a lady (5) at a distance. How 
many more (?) the paper bene- 
fits can only be conjectured. 
Stories frequently come to the 
RecisTer office of the wide circu- 
lation and influence of one copy 
of the paper. Write and tell us 
how many persons read yours, 
how it gets to them, and the com- 
ments they make. Replies 
should be in hand without 
fail not later than Thursday, 
May 19. Why not do it now? 
Winning pieces will be pub- 
lished May 26. 


WHAT HAPPENS TO MY 
. REGISTER? 


Unitarian Sunday School Society 
Nominating Committee 


The following list of candidates for 
officers of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society is reported by the Committee on 
Nominations. 


CuHartes T. Brruines, Chairman. 
Srpney S.. Rosins. 

GERTRUDE DowNInNe. 

Hmiy Hart Coox. 

THomMAS G. REEs. 


OFFICERS FOR ONE YEAR 


) President, Rey. WiLLIAM I. LAwRANCE, Bos- 
ton, Mass. - 


. Vice-Presidents: Rey. Mrnot Simons, Bos- 
Sits T. GurupD, Boston, 


Mass. 


Clerk, Miss Geeacnnsre Eminio, Salem, 
Mass. 


_ Treasurer, Mr. Gnorcs R. Frreauson, Win- | 


chester, Mass. 
DIRECTORS TO SERVE THREE YBARS, 
1921-24 


Rev. THEopORH D. Bacon, Salem, Mass. 
Mr. BANcRorr Bnatiny, BosTon, MASS. 
Rey. Frepprick M. Exiot, St. Paul, Minn. 
Miss EpirH L. Jonns, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. Haroitp L. Picknrr, Woburn, Mass. 


Liberal Religious Progress in Italy 


Under the leadership of Prof. Mario 
Puglisi, the Society of Liberi Credenti 
has been reorganized. It will be known 


in future as “Associazione per il Progresso 
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morale e religioso.” The inaugural meet- 
ing was held on Thursday, April 7, when 
a large company assembled in the Philo- 
sophical Library, Florence, to hear a bril- 
liant address by Senator Chiapelli. An 
interesting programme of weekly meetings 
has been drawn up, lasting till the middle 
of June. Several students of the Univer- 
sity of Florence are throwing themselves 
with enthusiasm into the movement. It 
is intended to continue the publication of 
“La Riforma Italiana” under a new name, 
“Tl Progresso Religioso.” 


THE UNITARIAN FESTIVAL 


WILL BE HELD IN 
COPLEY-PLAZA 


Thursday, May 26, 1921 


Dinner will be served at 6.30 p.m. 


The speakers will be 


Dean Lee §S. McCo.ursrerR, Crane Theological 
Seminary, Tufts College, Mass., and Rev. ADELBERT 
L. Hupson. : 


Tickets on sale at 16 Beacon Street, on and 
after Friday, May 20, between the hours of 9 
and 5 o’clock. 

Dinner tickets, $3.50. Tickets for the 
speaking: boxes, $1.50 to $2.00, foyer, $1.00. 
Admission, 75 cents. 

Application for tickets may be made to the 
Secretary, accompanied by check, and will be 
filled in the order received. 

Music as usual during the evening. 

Speaking will begin at 7.30 o’clock. 


N. WINTHROP ROBINSON, Secretary 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 
furnish the requisite data. 
Such information as is not 
already in our files will be 
obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 


Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct schools 


next Fall are asked to send 


us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 


a) 


453. 
SPRINGTIME BOOKLIST 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, by William 
~C. Gannett. 

$0.75; by mail, $0.85 

An inspiration toward beautiful home-making. 

“Business sorrows, joys, temptations, failures, 

victories, ideals, are all shared in it. The inmost 


seeret of true marriage—to love the ideals better 
than each other.’’ 


THE ART OF MARRIED LIFE, by 
George S. Merriam. 

Leather, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 

Paper, $0.40; by mail, $0.45 

An attractive booklet which presents in a 

persuasive way the joys and privileges of married 

life. An ideal gift for newly married people. 

The book may be had with a marriage certificate 

bound in facing the title-page (at no extra 
charge). ‘. 


WEDDING CERTIFICATES. 


$0.25 each, $2.50 per dozen. By mail, postage extra 


Engraved on heavy paper, 844 by 6% inches. 
Two envelopes to match. 


CHRISTENING CERTIFICATES. 
$0.25 each, $2.50 per dozen. By mail, postage extra 


Engraved on heavy paper, 814% by 6% inches. 
Two envelopes to match. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP CERTIFI- 
CATES. 


$0.25 each, $2.50 per dozen. By mail, postage extra 


Engraved on heavy paper, 8% by 61% inches. 
Two envelopes to match. 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN PLYMOUTH, 
by John Cuckson. 

136 pages; $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 

A modest summary, written in popular form, 

of the history of the venerable religious society— 

the First Church of Christ in Plymouth—the 

church of the Pilgrims and their descendants. 

Told with clearness and accuracy, it unfolds a bit 

of history as rich in characters and events, inter- 

esting, romantic, and heroic, as any in the annals 
of our race. 


THE WINNING OF # £RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY, by Joseph H. Crooker. 
12mo; cloth; 284 pages; $1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 
A brief and thrilling account of the purpose 
of the struggle for religious liberty and the great 
achievement of the Pilgrims in establishing com- 

plete separation of Church and State. 

It is particularly fitting that, at this moment, 
when the future of civilization is at stake, the 
history of the development of one of these prin- 
ciples should have been written anew, 


BEHOLD A SOWER! by M. Louise C. 
Hastings. 

224 pages; $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65 

Choice selections of spiritual uplift to be used 

in the home, in the schoolroom, or in the church 

school. To live day by day with the intimate 

thoughts of Charles Gordon Ames, Phillips Brooks, 

James Freeman Clarke, Minot J. Savage, and 

many soulful poets of the past and present, is a 
great education. 


THE HALL AND THE GRANGE, by 
Archibald Marshall. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.10 


A story of English country life of to-day, of the 
family unity that is the backbone of English 
life. The characters are real, and given to human 
misunderstanding of each other, but the under- 
lying current of devotion draws them together 
again. A book that will interest any householder. 


AN AMERICAN IDYLL—THE LIFE OF 
CARLETON H. PARKER, by Cor- 


nelia S. Parker. 
$1.75; by mail, $1.85 


Side by side with the intimate personal narra- 
tive runs the story of Carleton Parker’s contribu- 
tion to the cause of labor. He was a singularly 
gifted man, who stirred himself and others from 
the slough of mediocrity, and his story kindles 
the same fire of animation in countless readers. 


The Personal Service Bureau of 
THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. George A. Mark has received a 
call to the First Church (Unitarian) in 
Somerville, Mass. He will begin work 
Sunday, September 4. 


Rey. Georges S. Kukhi, whose former 
address was Apartment 11, 4 Deirel El 
Banat Street, Cairo, Egypt, is now liv- 
ing at the Y. M. C. A., Davies Bryan 
Building, Cairo, Egypt. 


Rey. Edward D. Towle has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Unitarian Church 
of Peabody, Mass., after completing nine 
years of service. Mr. Towle has been 
forty-five years in the active ministry. 
His address will be Hillsboro, N.H. 


The Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association for the choice of 
officers and ‘transaction of other business 
will be held in Boston, Mass., at Tremont 
Temple on Tuesday, May 24, beginning at 
10.A.m. Louis C. Cornish, Secretary. 


Rey. Arthur Edward Wilson, minister 
of the First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Belfast, Me., has accepted a call to become 
minister of the Third Religious Society in 
Dorchester, Mass. He will take up his 
duties at the church on September 1, 1921. 


Rey. William H. Parker was installed 
minister of the Unitarian Society of Fair- 
haven, Mass., Tuesday evening, April 26. 
The programme was as follows: Invoca- 
tion, Rev. C. W. Ruoff, minister of the 
Methodist church, Fairhaven; Scripture 
reading, Rey. L. C. Dethlefs, Medford, 
Mass.; installation prayer, Rev. William 
B. Geoghegan, New Bedford, Mass.; 
charge to the minister, Rev. E. Stanton 
Hodgin, D.D., New Bedford; right hand 
of fellowship, Rev. Claude A. Butterfield 
of the Congregational church, Fairhaven ; 
charge to the people, Rey. George Hale 
Reed, Winchester, Mass. 


Parish News Letters 


Tre REeGIster has received a large num- 
ber of excellent news letters from the 
churches, all of which will be published as 
soon as space permits. 


Young People Give Plays 


New OrteANS, La.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. C. A. Drummond: The young 
people produced three one-act plays in the 
assembly-room of the church Friday and 
Saturday evenings, March 18 and 19. Mr. 
Drummond directed the plays. ‘‘The Bish- 
op’s Candlesticks” was the first play pre- 
sented. Those participating were: Marie, 
Angela Gregory; Persome, Lillie Nairne; 
the bishop, Dr. H. B. Gessner; the convict, 
F. C. Oechsner; gendarmes, Harby Kree- 
ger, William Kirkpatrick. ‘The Twelve- 
Pound Look,’ taken from J. M. Barrie, 
was presented by [the following, coached 
by Paul Bernard: Sir Harry Sims, Paul 
Bernard; Lady Sims, Josephine Gessner ; 
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Kate, a typist, Muriel Fisher; Toombs, 
the butler, W. B. Gregory, Jr. “Three 
Pills in a Bottle,’ by Rachel Lyman Field, 
originally produced by the 47 Work- 
shop of Harvard University, in one 
act, was presented by the following: Tony 
Sims, Lynne Northrup; Widow Sims, his 
mother, Hermione Ujffy; a middle-aged 
gentleman, Raymond Kirkpatrick; his 
soul, Lucille Newlin; a scissors-grinder, 
Albert Newlin; his soul, Florence Brown; 
a serubwoman, Elsie Ujffy; her- soul, 
Helen Smith. These plays were given by 
the Ye Player Folke. 


The Alliance Did It 


Norton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Herbert H. Mott: This church, 
more than two hundred years old, held its 
annual parish supper, March 13. The at- 
tendance was the largest in years. The 
financial report showed a balance in the 
treasury. In addition, the gift of a piece 
of real estate in the city of Taunton, Mass., 
was announced. During the evening the 
mortgage on the parsonage was burned, the 
debt having been cleared by the Women’s 
Alliance. The parish feels that it owes its 
present prosperity to the courage and de- 
votion of members of The Alliance; and in 
recognition of the valuable work of the 
members of this organization, they were 
voted into the administrative body of the 
church. 


Washington Preparing to Build 


WasHineton, D.C.—Al Souls Church, 
Rey. U. G. B. Pierce: The tentative plans 
which won for Coolidge & Shattuck of 
Boston, in the architects’ contest, and 
secured for them the contract for the new 
National Church which is to be the home 
of All Souls Church in the Capital City, 
served to kindle enthusiasm for greater 
effort on the part of Unitarians in Wash- 
ington. The architects are now proceed- 
ing with plans preparatory to building, 


and it is expected that a contract will be}]j 


let and ground broken for the new church 
building by midsummer. The new church 
will be surmounted by a tower one hun- 
dred and sixty-five feet high, which will 
be visible from the greater part of the 
city. The building is to be of the Geor- 
gian style of architecture, and the general 
design reminds one of the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston. The tower is of the 
same type as that of the famous St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, London. The seat- 
ing capacity of the auditorium will be 
approximately nine hundred, and of the 
parish house, four hundred. Every facil- 
ity of a modern, first-class church and 
parish house is provided for in the plans, 
évyen to a swimming-pool on the lower 
floor and a patio at the rear of the struc- 
ture. The cost of the new structure is 
still problematical, but it will likely reach 
somewhere between $400,000 and $500,000, 
exclusive of the tower, which will not be 
built at once. When the old church at 
Fourteenth and L Streets ‘was abandoned 
last year, the church organization secured 
one of the finest building sites in the resi- 
dential part of Washington, and it is 
upon this location at the intersection of 
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Sixteenth and Harvard Streets that the 
new building will be constructed. If there 
is one disappointment felt by Washington 
Unitarians, it is the fact that they will 
not be able immediately to finance the 


: (Continued on page 23) 


FOR SUMMER RENT to two college women— 
or other: Cottage in high, healthy spot. Fine 
views, water and conveniences. Address L. P., 

care of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FARMHOUSE, POMFRET, CONN., to rent for 
July and August. Furnished; four bedrooms, 
open fireplace, ge water. Address Mrs. 
C: C. Gardner, 27 R. I. Ave., Newport, R.I. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Long ~ 


Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921. 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Hating. Address Mrs. WILLIAM B. Don-: 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 


Summer Camps 
Readers of THr RnGISTER who will conduct 
summer camps this season may find it of in- 
terest to communicate with the RncistTHrR office. 


SUMMER VACATION 


Are you coming to Ocean County, New 
Jersey, this summer? The Unitarian group 
in Toms River, N.J., will welcome you and 
your family. The president of the _ local 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. William P. Flint, P.O. 
Box 57, Toms River, N.J., will be glad to hear 
from those who expect to be near Toms River 
this summer, — 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


The Annual Public Meeting of the Lend a 
Hand Society will be held in the South Congre- 
gational Church, 
Streets, Boston, at 2.30 P.M., 
21, 1921. 

Reports of the year’s work will be given by 
the officers of the Society, and three Lend a 

Hand Clubs will make brief reports. 

Addresses will be made by Herbert S. John- 
son, D.D., on “The Little Sister of Our Repub- 
lie,” and by Miss Annie F. Brown, on .‘‘My 
Southern Trip for the Lend a Hand Book Mis- 
sion 

A cordial invitation is extended to all per- 
sons interested. 


Saturday, May 


Large Piano Cheap 
For Church 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


to obtain a large four-stringed upright 
piano cheap. Made by a former leading 
piano manufacturer for his own use. 
Cost fifteen hundred dollars to construct. 
In good tone. Suitable for use in church 
parlors, or community centres. Price five 
hundred dollars. Would consider cffer. 


Address M. M. B., care of THm CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


What is the Best Book on the Bible? The 
Librarian of one of the largest Public Libraries 
in America writes: ‘For some years I have taken 
special pains to secure for our shelves all the 
books of real value on the Bible that have been 
published in this country and England, and I 
want to say that, in my judgment, Dr. Sunder- 
land’s work, THe OricIN AND CHARACTER OF 
THE Brsxe, is the best that has appeared from the 
pen of any scholar. me! recommend it above Es 
others.” a a ; CUBA ¢ 


corner Exeter and Newbury - 
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oh building of the tower, which would permit 

¢ them to place the new set of chimes al- 
-meady contributed, and to give a perma- 

nent home to the Paul Revere bell, which 

i was one of the choice relics taken from 
' the old church. All Souls Church was 
J 
a 
] 
| 
j 


organized in 1821, This is the centennial } 


year. It also marks- the twentieth year 
of the ministry of Dr. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, who was applauded as “our be- 
loved leader” at the recent annual church 
meeting. The two anniversaries are 
richly significant to the Unitarians in 
Washington, and both events will feature 
in the celebrations of the year coincident 
with the construction of a great National 
Church, which among other things is 
: expected to typify Unitarianism through- 
out the United States. -At the church 
meeting it was unanimously voted to 
adopt the free pew system for the new 


church, and it was the expressed wish of: 


the members that all other steps should 
be taken by the governing bodies of the 
church that would tend to democratize 
the affairs of the champions of free re 
ligion in the National Capital. The 
Knickerbocker Theatre has served as the 
temporary home for All Souls congrega- 
‘tion during the past year. Dr. Pierce 
preaches there every Sunday morning, 
and he has been greeted by a constantly 
‘increasing congregation. This is regarded 
as a particularly significant indication 
that Unitarianism in Washington is apt 
to grow numerically as a result of the 
removal from the “downtown” to the “up- 
town” section of the city, and the more 
zealous church members are freely proph- 
esying big additions to their numbers 
when the new church home is occupied. 
The church school has ample room in the 
temporary headquarters at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre, and the same homelike 
and churchlike atmosphere that has been 
commented upon by the older members 
has served to bring a good deal of en- 
thusiasm to the younger people and chil- 
dren of the church. Most of the other 
church activities are cared for in a suite 
of rooms across the street from the thea- 
tre, and these have come to be known 
throughout the city as “Unitarian House.” 
The Women’s Alliance has met with 
marked success in carrying on its work 
from these headquarters, and the fiscal 
year just closed shows that they have had 
a large increase in membership. The 
Liberal Religious Union ‘holds services in 
these rooms every Sunday night, and as 
a result of the earnest work of this group, 
which has furnished many good speakers, 
there has been an ever increasing attend- 
; ance. The Allegro Club is. as lively as 
its name indicates, and the young people 
who constitute its membership are among 
the most valuable of all the organizations 
a of the church. They have meetings at 
Unitarian House, take long hikes into the 
country, and arrange plays, picnics, and 
parties. Their inventive genius indicates 
that the Unitarian work of the future will 
fall into good and safe hands. The Lay- 
men’s League and other societies have 
rendered a good account of themselves 
during the year; and All Souls Church is 
going steadily forward during the period 
of transition. 
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Links in a Growing Chain 


O you ever stop to think what a large number 
of illustrious names the roster of the Unita- 
rian Church bears? There are men and 

women prominent in public life whose opinions are 
valued, who help to mould the thought of the present 
day along many lines. They would be proud to 
acknowledge how much the principles of the, Unita- 
rian faith have helped to make them what they are. 


You do not know them all personally, but you do 
know that with them you represent a great organiza- 
tion with a wonderful and sacred mission. Only 
through the growth and permanence of the Unitarian 
Church can the religion you live by be kept vital and 
powerful. 


THe CurisTIAN ReGIsTER is the clarion voice of 
the church. You as an individual must make sure 
that this voice is heard by all with whom you asso- 
ciate. You must be, to use a technical term, a tone- 
amplifier. You need THE CurIsTIAN REGISTER your- 
self. Your recognition of the fact that the man 
across the street or the woman next door needs it will 
be another link in the golden chain that binds us to- 
gether in our faith. For one hundred years, at the 
call of [Hr CuHrRisTIAN RectstTer, this chain has been 
growing. Help it to grow faster than before! 


You can add another link to it by sending an ac- 
quaintance subscription (three months for $1) to 
some friend who does not see THE REGISTER regu- 
larly. The blank below makes it an easy matter. 


Se i Scissors 


Tue CuristTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send Tue Rectsrer to the person named below for three months. 
Upon receipt of bill, I will send remittance to cover this. 


Subscriber’s Name 


Subscriber’s Address 


an 


“A magazine editor must lead a some- 
what gloomy life,’ declared the poet, as 
he opened some returned manuscript. 
“Why so?” asked his: friend. ‘All he 
seems to do is to express his regrets.”— 
Answers. 


The famous Scotch ritualist, A. H. 
Mackonochie, a bachelor, left a great 
mark by means of his personality. An 


old lady in the country parish where ‘he 
had worked said, “Mr. Mackonochie, if 
you were going to be married, I believe 
that you would forget the day.” ‘And 
what do you think he said? “I hope lL 
should.” 


Arthur Guiterman has rendered a num- 
ber of Chinese and Indian proverbs and 
folk-sayings into English verse. Here is 
one maxim :— 


Recorded words are fetters ; 
When angry, don’t write letters. 


And a story is sketched in two lines :— 


Two sparrows for one rice grain made a 
riot, 
The cat was arbitrator—aAll is quiet. 


“What, asked Miss Jones of one of her 
pupils, “do we mean by the word ‘plural’ ?” 
Marie, knowing the teacher’s custom of 
following a definite order in putting her 
questions to the class, had been expecting 
this particular one for some time and was 
rather proud of the answer she had ready. 
She promptly responded, “By the plural 
of a word we mean the same thing, only 
more of it.’—Harper’s Magazine. 


Dean Inge of St Paul's, London, is 
coming to America soon. His daring po- 
lemics against even his own Church of 
England arouse constant retaliations 
among Churchmen, one of whom said, typ- 
ically, that the Dean does not represent 
the mind of the Church of England. 
“Heaven forbid that I should try to rep- 
resent it,’ retorts the Dean. “I have no 
axe to grind; bootlicking is not to my 
taste; and I strongly believe in speaking 
the truth, especially to those who seldom 
hear it.” 


From recent fiction: “She sat thus, 
paring and buffing her nails with a long 
silver-backed buffer, one March day in 
early May, as an eye-challenging figure 
traversed the tiles and ascended the white 
marble steps between the clipped bay 
trees.’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. “Gilen- 
denning said nothing. But he walked 
over to the clock standing on the mantel 
and placed his six feet beside it.” — 
Hearst's. “Crawshay watched the two 
men disappear out of the corner of his 
eye.’—H. Phillips Oppenheim’s “The Box 
with the Broken Seats.” 


A teacher in one of our public schools in 
Boston was asking the usual questions of the 
pupils at the beginning of the year. Antonia 
Gianelli was called. “You are an Italian?” 


“No.” “Why, your father is an Italian.” 
“Yes.” “Is your mother American?” 
“No.” And so she was told to bring her 


mother the next morning to have the matter 
settled. Next morning appeared Mrs. Gia- 
nelli, shawl over her head, Italian undoubt- 
edly, Again the question, “Is Mr. Gianelli 
an Italian?” ‘‘Yes.” “And are you an 
Italian?” Again the answer, ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘Why, 
then Antonia must be an Italian.” “No! 
No!” (with much emphasis). “She Irish— 
D 


she born in Boston!”’ 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


Annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society will be he!d 
Monday, May 23, at 4 o’clock in 


Channing Hall, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. Robert 8. Loring, 
Secretary. 


President: JAMES P. PARMENTER. 
Presidents: PAvuL REVERE FROTHINGHAM, 
Rosert Winsor, JR. Secretary: Roper 8. 
Lorine. Directors: Grorce H. ELLIS, 
J. H. Appieser, JoHN H. LatHrop, H. 
BARRETT LEARNED. Treasurer: Rev. Har- 
oLD G. ARNOLD, 54 Kenneth Street, West 
Roxbury, Mass. 


Educational 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISB 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Niass, 


SllCor tire IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health. conditions. Careful supervision- 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Two scholarships of $500.00 each are 
offered for the year 1921-1922 for college graduates 
of high standing and large promise intending to en- 
ter the Liberal Ministry, Travelling fellowship yield- 
ing $1,000.00. Apply to F. C. Sournworrs, D.D., 
President. 
THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


105 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago 
(Organized, 1852; incorporated, 1882) 


This Conference aims “to foster religion 
through the establishment and maintenance of 
liberal churches.” It operates in fourteen Mid- 
Western States. It is supported by its own re- 
sources. Churches within the Conference also 
contribute to other Unitarian agencies. 


Bequests, trusts, and donations are solicited 


President, Morgan Brooks. 
Secretary, Curtis W. REESE.. 
Treasurer, CHARLES B. Footer. 
Headquarters Clerk, Lina SCHEIBLE. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hiil Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service “(all the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E, 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m, Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 4.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m, Choruschoir of male voices Sun- 
day, May 15, 10.45 a.m., Rev. Harold E. B. Speight of 
Berkeley, Calif., will preach. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Subject, “The 
Higher Appeal.’ Disciples Schoo] at 9.45 a.m. Kin- 
dergarten at 11. Bible class at 10.15. Whitsunday 
communion at close of morning service 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.M., in Putnam's Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o'clock. Sunday, May 15, 
preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. Subject: ‘‘The Rela- 
tive Value of Small and Great.” Evening service at 
7.30 in All Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles 
Hanson. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rey. Eugene Rodman pis 
pen, minister. Morning service at 11. Chure 
school, 9.45. Thompson Stone, organist and 
choir director. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Subject, “Why Do We: Pray.” 
Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
Church service at 11 a.m. Church school ‘at 9.45, 
Kindergarten at 11. Cordial welcome to visitors. 
Take Dorchester Tunnel car to Andrew ee then 
surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, thered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alba eil, ster, 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to visitors. Subway to Andrew Square’ 
and Neponset car, or South Station | saaege 
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